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a remarkable illustration of the power of public opinion. 
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TO-DAY. August. When these August hurricanes, then, were 


driving vessels upon the coast, the life-saving stations 
The repeal of the silver purchase law by the House of | were closed and the trained life-savers were absent. It 


|: , p . 
| is understood that this gap of four months in the life- 


Representatives, by a majority of more than two to one, is 





saving service is due to the desire on the part of Congress 
not relief from the financial depression of the | to economize in the expenditure of the public money. It 


Whether or 


past few months is to be gained by stopping the purchase would cost perhaps $300,000 to make the service contin- 


The experience of the past August ought to be 
made up their minds to epply, and it is forthwith applied. | enough to show the wisdom of this expenditure. 





It is doubtful that a majority of the Congressmen, when | menace 


yay ° . One , 8 ‘« "Ke > { is , YY © » 
elected last fall, favored the repeal of the silver law. Cer ~ of the most remarkable parli mneneer) contests the 
3 : . wor as ever see mes , . age 
tainly there was no such majority as that which showed vorld has ever seen comes to an end with the passage of 


itself in the vote of Monday last. the Home Rule bill by the British House of Commons. 


But during these months 


; .| And not the least among its remarkable features is the 
there have been frequent and numerous expressions of | 
' 


wae : Sia patience and persistence with which Mr. Gladstone directed 
opinion from the men who make members of Congress, | re 

the course of the measure. Eighty-two days have been 
The opponents of the bill have talked 


152 hours, making 938 speeches; while the supporters of 


until at last there appeared very clearly a consensus of 


‘ ‘ ‘ spent in discussion. 

what we call ‘the will of the people’; and Congress obeyed. I ; 7 
There is no doubt that the Senate will follow the House | Home Rule have occupied 58 hours in making 459 speeches. 

in decreeing the repeal of the silver law, and thus one | These figures were given by Mr. Gladstone in his speech 











important influence tending to distrust in the financial situ-| when moving that the bill take its third reading, on Wed- 


ation will be removed. Meanwhile it is interesting to note | nesday last. They certainly show that the widest latitude 


that the market price of silver, which theoretically ought | has been given discussion and that the final determination 
to drop under such a blow, has notonly stood firm but even | cannot be weakened by alleging a lack of opportunity for 
risen a fraction. The whole course of silver legislation, | judgment, 
: . . ; i 
indeed, shows how slight is the effect of law-making upon | oes : ; GR ee é 
’ Che pulling of Mr. Harry Furniss’s ear in the lobby of 
great matters of trade and finance in which the whole | — . seer? ‘ 
, “oF ' | the British House of Commons by a Nationalist member of 
world takes a hand For three years the United States ten - wit = 
rah ee a Parliament is another of the amenities of the long-drawn 
Treasury has bought an amount of silver equal to the | ; . ee 
. | contest for Home Rule. Mr. Furniss is one of the clever- 
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entire product of the mines of this country; and the price 





1 , . . ek ce | est draughtsmen in England. His sketches for Punch 
1| has steadily declined. Now this buying is to stop, and | 
} t , : | have remarkable freedom and dash, and he has the power 
2| 54,000,000 ounces a year are thrown on the market, and aS et ‘ : 
2\a ames , die | of indicating by a few strokes, without. elaboration of 
| the price does not waver. . ¢ - 7 ; 
2 ee | detail, the characteristic feature of the person or object 
I i} 

: William M. Evarts, jurist, statesman and orator, who | portrayed. He so pictured the projecting front teeth of 
has celebrated his golden wedding at Windsor, Vt., where | Mr. MacNeill, M. P.; and this he did with such compell- 

3| he found his wife in 1843, made his fame as a citizen of New | ing effect that his ear was pulled in public as aforesaid. 

_| York. Few of this generation think of him as a New| Mr. MacNeill characterized Mr. Furniss’s drawing as 

2 ° ° y ° . * . 

5| Englander; yet he was born on Pinekney Street in | ‘blackguardly.’ When one considers what English cari- 
Boston, educated at Yale College and the Harvard Law | cature has been, from the days of Gilroy to the present, 
School, and may properly and proudly be claimed as a} what it is now in this country, and even in France where 

¢| product of New England. |there is at least the semblance of censorship, it must be 

7 > cay Ta Tane aRR Tp oe aR | admitted that Mr. MacNeill is over-sensitive. 

7 The two great storms that have whisked their tails ayeEnEr arene“ RE 7a"? : 

8| over New England within the fortnight past will take a It is worth noting that the London Times also sees in 

: place on the record as the most violent and destructive the Behring Sea arbitration a forecast of that High Court 

10| that have visited the eastern coast of America for many of Nations which is to be established before long as the 

12/ years. The loss of life by shipwreck has not been great ; crown of Christian civilization. Speaking in advance of the 

i4 announcement of the verdict, the Times said that “if 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND ScrEncEs. Hall of the | heavy rainfall, of which New England got its share. | : 
‘cademy, 10, Beacon Street. Next regular meeting, October 11.| second was a storm of wind with but little rain; but it |“ Should arbitration ever become, not perhaps the only but 
. APPALACHIAN MounTaAIN CLUB. Rooms, 9 Park Street. 
ings resumed, September 23. Fall Excursion, October 7. 

Bostoxtan Soctery. Old State House. Next regular meet- 


Out-| drove before it the sea and wrought havoc unparalleled on | 


feTY oF Crvin ENGINEERS. Wesleyan Hall, Brom- 


Natural History | hurricanes at this season of the year are well nigh perfect. 
| — of Berkeley and Boylston Streets. Museum| They are made there every year; but the usual course, | tribunal of jurists, and it will be all the more important 
ag IsLOry, oa y 2 ” af P ° + gs . Ra } 5 

¥, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to5,/ +10 the West India hurricane sets out on its travels, ig | that this ancient and distinguished office should be filled by 
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vition of A ® Ants. Copley Square, Print Department: | efficient has the service of the Weather Bureau become, all 
American Engravings and Etchings, to remain |, . ‘ 

continuance of the World’s Columbian Expo- | this was known and foretold, with great exactness, from 


TH LECTURES For YounG Peorte. The Opening of ! 
September 6, 3 Pp. M.; California | efficiency of one branch of the public service, they have | tious. 


Explorers of the Rocky Mountains, by Rey | 


Y OF ARTs. Mass. Institute of Technology. Next reg- | 


the Northern States escaped with comparatively slight 


destruction of property; but the desolation wrought in it decides half the questions of international law and 








the South Atlantic States will be memorable in the chron. | ¢thics raised during the course of the inquiry, it will most 


certainly find a place among the most important documents 


The first storm was distinguished by 
The Times further says : 


The | of international jurisprudence.” 


icles of disaster. 


the main instrument for the settlement of international dis- 
| putes, one effect will undoubtedly be to bring into in- 
| creased prominence the position of Attorney-General. The 
They were | first law officer of the Crown will for many purposes usurp 


the low shores of Florida, Georgia and Carolina. 


The origin of both storms was the same. 
bred in the Bahamas, where the conditions for turning out ‘the position of commander-in-chief of our effective forces 


| when international warfare is waged bloodlessly before a 
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‘the very finest intellect at the English Bar.” The person- 
These two | nel of the Paris tribunal throughout, indeed, is commended 
They | by the Times as worthy of constituting the basis of that of 


northward and to the east; so they go out to sea, and dwell- 
| ers in the United States see nothing of them. 
| ° 
hurricanes departed from the customary route. 


| whirled in a general northward direction, but inclined to the High Court of Nations. 
| the west instead of the east, thus touching the continent 


A midwinter World’s Fair is an enterprise that could 
find realization nowhere except in California. But it is 
|already announced that ground has been broken for the 
| site of such an Exposition in Golden Gate Park, San 
| Franciseo, that the general landscape and outlay plan for 
the grounds and buildings has been finished, submitted, 
: and accepted by the Executive Committee, and that work 
But while these storms have served to demonstrate the | will begin immediately. The scheme of this Fair is ambi- 
It is proposed to take the best exhibits from 
| shown with equal clearness the defect in another. This | Chicago, perhaps some of the buildings themselves, add to 
' is the life-saving service, maintained by the United States |them a great deal that is peculiar to California, and set 
| government along the coast for eight months in the year. {them up as a great winter show in California sunshine. 


| turned off to exhaust themselves in the Atlantic. And, so 


the moment the hurricane !.ft the islands of its birth to 
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architecture on which the designs for the buildings are 
being prepared will deviate entirely froma style now some- 
what overdone, and the edifices intended to adorn the site 
of the Exposition in Golden Gate Park are intended to be 
especially Oriental, or Moorish, Aztec, early Spanish 
Mission, ete.” Itis an encouraging comment upon the 
hard times, that half a million dollars has already been 
raised for this enterprise and that building is to begin 
by the middle of September. 


There have been several bad railroad accidents during 
the past week. One of them was especially horrible, a 
‘rear-end collision’ of excursion trains on the Coney Island 
road. In each of these accidents, as in almost every other 
that happens, we read in the newspaper reports that “ the 
engineer quickly reversed his engine” ; and perhaps it is 
added that he “threw wide the throttle."’ But does the 
engineer do this? In McClure’s Magazine for this month, 
there is a very interesting account of his work given by 
one of the oldest, safest and most experienced railroad 
engineers in the country ; and this is what he has to say 
when asked what he should do if he saw a collision impend- 
ing : “ It is pretty hard to say what a man should do when 
he hears the whistle of danger ahead or sees that a crash 
iscoming. Even the best of us are liable to get confused 
at such a moment. What would you do if you woke up in 
the night and found a burglar holding a pistol at your head ? 
There are no rules for such cases. What I would not do, 
though, is to reverse my engine, although many engineers 
are liable to lose their heads at a critical moment and make 
that mistake. It is a curious thing that reversing your 
engine suddenly when going at high speed makes the train 
go faster instead of slower. ‘The reason is that the drivers 
slip and the locomotive shoots ahead as if she were on 
skates. The only thing to do is to put on the air-brakes 
and pray hard.” 





A subscriber writes asking what Mr. Danforth meant, 
in his article on Extra Sessions of Congress, in this journal 
of August 12, by drawing a parallel between the called 
sessions of 1877 and 1879 and that of 1837. 
such parallel, of course. 


There is no 
Mr. Danforth wrote the session 
of 1856, and some perversity of the types changed the 
date to 1837. Rightly read, the parallel is indeed a curi- 
ous one. In 1856, the Free Soil party in Congress refused 
to permit the army appropriation bill to pass unless there 
was attached (to it a ‘rider’ forbidding the use of the army 
to sustain the pro-slavery legislature in Kansas. President 
Pierce promptly recalled Congress to its duty, and the 
bill was passed, without the ‘rider,’ in extra session. In 
1877, the Democrats in Congress refused to pass the army 
appropriation bill without a ‘rider’ forbidding the use of 
Federal troops at the polls in the Southern States. Presi- 
dent Hayes called Congress back, and the appropriation 
bill was passed without conditions. The Democrats did 
not learn wisdom, but tried the same trick the next year ; 
and the President called Congress back again, with the 
same result. These incidents serve to show the excellent 
balance of our system of government. The legislative and 
executive departments are not only theoretically but actu- 
ally independent and supreme, each in its own field; and 
any attempt on the part of one to coerce the other must 
fail, if the one on which the coercion is attempted knows 
its strength and uses it. 

The climax of absurdity in the operation of the so- 
called alien contract labor law was not reached when 
the attempt was made, last spring, to exclude from 
the country the trombone, clarinet and tuba players 
employed in some of the World’s Fair bands; nor 
yet when the Japanese jinrikisha men were forbidden 
to land, for the reason that they represented competi- 
tion with American labor. It has been left for Mr. 
Henry Irving and the Inspectors of Immigration at 
New York to demonstrate what heights of the ridic- 
ulous may be scaled by meansof this statute. The inspect- 
ors found, on one of the steamships arriving last Saturday, 
the gas-man and three calcinm-light operators attached to 
Mr. Irving’s theatrical company. These men were forbid- 
den to land, being ‘laborers’ in the eye of the law and 
aliens, engaged under contract to perform service in the 
United States. They were shut up in Ellis Island prepara- 
tory to being shipped back to England. But Mr. Bram 
Stokes, representing Mr. Irving, threatening an appeal to 
Washington, procured a re-hearing of the case, in which he 
made good his contention that the gas-man and the calcium- 
light men were not laborers but ‘artists.’ He said that the 
men had been with Mr. Irving for fifteen years, and that 
they understand every degree of light and shade. He 
spoke of how well they understood how to adapt every 
light to the movements of the actor, of how well they could 
calculate his stride and of how closely they followed his 
lines; and he said that it would be impossible to give a 
thoroughly artistic performance without the aid of these 
trained men. So they were admitted as ‘artists.’ 
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COMMONWEALTH CALENDAR. 
SerrembBer 2. “Half an hour,” said Mrs. Primrose, 
when they were talking of sleep,.““is enough to wind up 


the sensorium.” 


Serremper 3. “The world is full of judgment days. 


With his 


will or against his will, he draws his portrait to the eye 


A man can not speak but he judges himself. 


of his companions by every word.’’ — Emerson. 
Serptemper 4. “Let us work to make the heart 
grow larger as we become older, as the spreading oak 
makes more shelter.” Jefferies. 
SEPTEMBER 5. 
Man shall be free forevermore 
And love shall be supreme. 
— Harriet Monroe. 
SepremBer 6. “It isreally easier to feel at home 
with the highest people in the land than with the awkward 
commoner who was knighted yesterday. If there is any 
one accomplishment specially belonging to princes, it is 
that of making the persons they meet feel at ease.” — 
Holmes. 


SerremBer 7. “ Well put off is half escaped.” 


SEPTEMBER 8. “TI do not object,” said Dr. Franklin, 
“to the crowing of the cock. What I do dislike is, the 
waiting for him to crow, wondering if he will crow again, 


and when he will crow.’ 


THE NUMBER OF THE UNEMPLOYED. 

Greater and more preposterous mistakes are made in 
the use of statistics than in almost any other way. It is 
only recently that the gathering of statistics has been re- 
duced to thoroughly scientific methods and that they have 
been presented in trustworthy forms. At present the 
National Bnreau of Labor and the several state bureaus have 
reached such a degree of efficiency that to those who know 
how to use it the information they give is of incalculable 
value. They have shed much light upon subjects that 
were before obscure and have corrected many errors in 
which demagogues and popular agitators have disported 
themselves and into which they have led others. But the 
great difficulty still remains, that, though we are put in 
clear possession of the facts, in a multitude of instances 
they are perversely misread or misinterpreted. 

I had occasion not long ago to call attention to an 
assertion in a recently published book to the effect that 
more than half of the wage-earners of Massachusetts were 
children. The facts were so given by the Bureau that a 
careless examiner had an easy possibility of making such 
a deduction; whereas any sort of critical or moderately 
careful scrutiny would have shown, what was the actual 
truth, that not one-tenth of the wage-workers could with 
any propriety be reckoned under that designation. 

I find in another book, and one, too, that has a consider- 
able claim to scientific method, a statement concerning the 
unemployed in this state. It says that, “out of 816,470 
engaged in gainful occupations, 29.59 per cent were unem- 
ployed at their principal occupations.” This leaves the 
natural and almost inevitable impression on the mind of 
the ordinary reader that nearly one-third of our wage-earn- 
ers in the year to which the reports related were all the 
time in enforced idleness. Now the Bureau of Statistics 
does give those exact figures, but it conveys no such im- 
pression to any one who examines the elaborately and 
carefully prepared tables with any fair degree of attention. 
Looking at them thus, it is made very plain that these 
more than 240,000 unemployed men are those who are de- 
prived of work, not all the time, but some portion of the 
year. Furthermore, many of these are not suffering from 
enforced idleness, in the common meaning of that expres- 
sion, since a certain considerable proportion of them are in 


be pursued only at certain seasons of the year. 

There is one set of tables in which the several employ- 
ments are given in extensive detail—the number em- 
ployed, the different ages of the employed from ten years 
old and upward, the number of those out of work in each 
class according to age, and various other particulars. Thus 
in one of the Cape towns it is ascertained that sixteen fol- 
low the employment of fishermen, and of those who are out 
of employment some part of the year there are fifteen. In 
another town there are thirteen who follow this occupation, 
and of these, thirteen are out of their peculiar work a part 





of the year. Now it does not require great sagacity to 


. } of e . — 
employments which from the very nature of the case can| won the highest honors in their respectiv¢ 
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involuntarily unemployed, we fing thes ee 
than one-third of the wage-earners bc womething 
their special occupation a little mor than wn wrt ig 
time. This would’ be an equivalent of Pith oe rd of dy 
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found to be very small. _—- 
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opportunity. But it is always better to have + hy 
truth in respect to all these matters than tobe w, 7 
in mazes of error and exagverated ie 

ments of matters of fact. We shall never by ¥ 
rectify any wrong by misrepresentation and fale 7 


cation. 
Geo. M. Srey 
THE HORTICULTURAI 


SOCIET) 


nig 


It is difficult to overstate the advantage wh b ti 


whole of New England — we might safely say the whole 


of this country —has received from the Mass 


luke 
Horticultural Society. In a modest w ay— too moles 
indeed — it calls together every Saturday a group of jngt 
ligent persons for a free exhibition of what belongs w dy 
seasony in fruits or in flowers. By liberal and well plang 
premiums, it recognizes the value of the work does 


different lines* by skilful gardeners. These are leu 
work and experiment and research which often ray 
tedious detail and the most amazing and patient dilgene 
They belong to exactly that class of endeavors in bmm 
life which are not rewarded by the bu: 
and demand and are not 
trumpet of fame. 
Society gives, many a discovery in floriculture and nt 
care of fruit would not be publicly recognized in m 


gling laws of sy 
heralded by the prejudie 
If it were not for such premiums a 


way. 

The Society also has a considerable collection of plant, 
well preserved and arranged, which are at the service @ 
inquirers, however modest or ignorant. Its library is 
far the best library on its special topics which has bee 
collected in Boston; this also seems to be accessible, unde 
its cordial hospitality, wholly untangled in red tape, to a 
student or inquirer. 

By persistent work in such lines, only too molest, as ¥ 
have said, now for two generations, the Society bas fs 
tated the work of the humblest lover of flowers in all th» 
region. It has seen, in those generations, the steady im 
provement of the gardens and orchard around Boston, 1» 
indeed, in all New England. The neighborhood of 
city, and the same may be said of many of the other 
of New England, is so carefully cultivated, whether is 
small places or in large, that a drive in almost a0 
direction is a drive through a pleasure ground. Indeed, 
standard of public taste has been so raised that any decent 
man is ashamed to neglect those parts of his grounds whic 
are under the public eye. Such elevation of public tas 
and the improvement of public spirit which goes with ia 
directly due to the persistent though unobtrusive wor 
the Horticultural Society for the last sixty years. 

The Society has given more attention of late pert 
calling out careful addresses from its m mbers and 
at its regular meetings. These addresses are oP # wi 
range of practical subjects, now by distinguished ease 
and now by practical cultivators, often by those who hat 


fields. Atte 


thes 


thers 


], if the Ga 


the address, which has been carefully prepare 
permits, there is a conversation or discus Pie 
ladies and gentlemen present. These addresses = Vs 
cussions are open to all persons interested in the suf 
The weekly meetings, therefore, become so ma2y "Mh 
nities, of the very first value, for gaining practica’ 
mation in the culture of gardens or of orchards— a 
tion which one can hardly afford to lose, whether he “e 
amateur in the care of flowers, or whether gardening 
his professional duty. + she histor 
We have before us the printed report & The 
weekly meetings of January, February and March. 
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R veers or in fruits, we are all of us to a certain extent 
erts or professionals. We observe that every one is 
; experts or | Lyn 
i to be appointed on a testing committee at a horticul- 
: J show. There is, therefore, a very large circle of 
] ders interested in the report just issued of one quarter’s 
f . eoceedings of the soc iety. 
Epwarp E. HAte. 
‘ 
tN ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 
“ 
| 
One of the most important, but recently planned and 
started. undertakings of that active and, in a sense, | 
u philanthropic English society, the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, is the Archeological Survey begun about three 
years ago. The term philanthropic may be applied to 
this Society because it really loves Man and cherishes 
the remains evidencing his life in earlier ages and throw- 
» ’ * 
ing light upon vexed problems of history, ethnology, 
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systen Only the work of one man Hay is sufficiently 
ample and accurate for the uses of to-day, and to him we 


changed or disappeared, to our eternal regret. 
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a district supposed to be pretty well explored, 
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attacked as the initial point, is that thereby many errors 
in the printed accounts of previous 
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architecture, and many another branch of human knowl- 
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ects treated is wide, and their importance 
-@ as one passes through the whole series, 
aval addresses of Mr. Spooner, who retired 
from the yo of president, and of his successor, Mr. 
= we the last Saturday in March, Mr. Comley 
perl and entertaining account of a gardener’s 
The course of lectures, for it is such, in- 
+ tng discussions of the diseases of plants and their cure, 
; aaa) and economies of horticulture, a study of the 
Oe 4 «og of our neighborhood, of the methods 
. gating and training different varieties of plants 
f propaga _ ae ‘al interest, and, indeed, of many other 
- te inating business to which the gentlemen 
opics in Society give up so much of their lives. 


ange of gut 
appears a 
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wild flowers an 


ad ladies of the 
We have long since observed that whenever we have 
to publish one of these weekly papers of the 
Society, the number of the Tar Com. 
ich contained it has a special interest 
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ive that need not here be noted. 

Although many great and gifted explorers have trav- 
reed Egypt, there is a vast amount of knowledge yet to 
For besides the 


iability to error and omission that searcely can be 


« gained from systematic examination. 
man 


ntirely prevented, there has been also a lack of the best 


we representations of objects and places that have 

Very competent and painstaking men have embarked 
nthis new enterprise, and although the time has been 
omparatively short and many circumstances unfavorable, 
In Beni Hasan, 
were 
ound three tombs previously ignored, but none the less 


mportant. 


juisitions aremany and-valuable. 


One advantage in going over this ground, 


explorations are 


rrected. 


According to custom, the reports of the work are em- 


ach subscriber of five dollars to that particular province 
f the activities of the Society, and even without this in- 


heir five dollars to each of the two so important divisions 
fthe work. The first volume was unavoidably delayed, 
wing to the various difficulties incident to the initiatory 
er of But this volume 
It contains fifty-seven plates of 
interest, some of a considerable beauty. The frontis- 
ece is from awater-color by Mr. Spiers, reproduced by 


\Inesses and deaths in the ranks. 


{ the modern photographic processes, and shows the 
Plate X is a 
reproduction of a figure from a wall-painting in 


trance to the tomb of Chnemhotep II. 


red 


resting, a farm-yard scene from Tomb No. 3. 
‘tisa matter of regret that so few people realize the 
, But 


alue of these researches or aid in their forwarding. 
sto be hoped that an interest will be stimulated by the ap- 
wearar 


wwe of this superb volume and that many will send to 
Honorary Vice-President and Treasurer for the United 


tates 


he 


at 525 Beacon street, for copies and will also speed 
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Pointing to Heaven upon a summer's day, t 
Thou speak’st a Power above all earthly sway — 
Eternity ! 


OGgpEN Warp. 





WORLD'S FAIR NOTES. 


BY DR. WINSLOW. 
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‘Old Vienna’ in the Plaisance, is, nevertheless, the biggest 
archeological jump that is not pre-historic in the entire 
Fair. The Egyptological Exhibit, so named in the guide, 
is a favorite resort, and the ‘Street in Cairo’ is usually as 
thronged as any in that very city by the pleasant waters of 


the Nile. 


dramatis persona, the street and scene would be a perfect 


With fewer Americans and more Orientals as 








replica of one in the Cairo of to-day. Perhaps nothing in 
the entire Fair is so absolutely and completely realistic as | 
is the Cairo street, both in its historic and living tableaux. 
As an entire, it exceeds my somewhat sanguine expecta- 
Yet here it is, 
and here, too, is the counterfeit presentment of his royal 


tions of a Cairo anda Rameses in Chicago. 


mummy and of one of the temples. 

A half-day may be instructively and delightfully given 
to this Cairo, and I anticipate the prospective visit of many 
CoOMMONWEALTHIANS to the Fair by bidding them saunter 


among its bazars and inspect its temple—even, if needs be, | 
to the omission of many other joys in the Plaisance. To | 
specify, there are in this uniqne-in-America exhibit, a 
temple, a mosque and a theatre; sixty-two shops and two 
sebils (fountains for play and use); camels with merchan- 
dise, and without for riding; donkeys, with the bright don" 
key-boys at call, bidding you mount ‘ Yankee Doodle,’ or 
‘Ole Dan 
pouches of water ; the sais proclaiming, on the run, that 
Pasha so and so (usually Mr. Brown of New York, or 
Mr. Smith of Boston) is coming, and so ‘look out’; Nubians, 


Tucker’; water-carriers with their goat-skin 


Medes, Parthians, Elamites in the throng; even a tall and 
skin-shining eunuch passing along; veiled beauties and 
unveiled, too, just such a medley of a scene as | have often 
witnessed in the royal city of the Khédive. From a high 


seat given me by the chicf officials of the exhibit—a 
the a merchant, dating 1450—I 
a wedding that 


This is given twice a 


baleony in house of 


viewed procession de rigeur, just as 
nuptial féte is to-day performed. 
day, as one of the enticements. 

Egyptian and Arabian confections, jewelry,embroideries, 
pottery, brass-work, silks, shawls, furniture, articles of 
toilet, tools of artisans, and everything that the natives use 
or make, fill these shops, and are usually so displayed as 
Some of the 
carved woodwork on the houses is genuine, and what is 
not is faithfully copied from originals in Cairo. 

But the monumental reproductions have for some of us 


to sorely tempt a purchase or two at least. 


a deeper interest than the street scenes or even the Danse 
du Ventre of the girls in the theatre afford—indeed, some 
American visitors have no stomach at all for that strange 
and inelegant ballet, and while gratifying their own curios- 
ity, hope no one else will patronize it. The temple, dating 
from the style of the XVIIIth or XIXth Dynasty, has 
two obelisks (in wood) of seventy-five feet in height, in 
scribed after the manner of the Pharaohs; the one on the 
right as you enter the temple bearing the dedication to 
Pharaoh Grover Cleveland in hieroglyphic text, the transla- 
tion of which I slightly modify from that of Prof. Demetrius 
Masconas, the composer of the text: “Tlorus, the strong 
Bull, son of Truth, abounding in strength, Lord powerful, 
chief ruler of the United States of America; son of the 
Sun, Grover Cleveland, who loves the God, giver of life, 
forevermore. He is Truth: punisher of enemies to the 
land. He has invited this day all people to celebrate the 
year 400 of the discovery of America by Christopher Colum- 
bus, and to show to them the progress, arts, blessings of 


Truth. Honor to the men whom they have furnished to 


make this land grand for all time.” 


nasty, say 4500 B.C. 


monumental, 


| genuine character from far remote days. 


this land (which is) strong in Might, in Liberty and in} 





GOLDEN-ROD. those of noted Pharaohs. The scenes from the famous 
—_—— tomb of Ti at Memphis carry me back to that splendid 
O, stately flower beside the king’s highway, discovery by Mariette of the scenes there painted which 


viographize that eminent Egyptian’s life in the Vth Dy- 
The greatest credit is due to Pro- 


fessor Masconas and others engaged in this truly usefu 
work of giving a few millions of nineteenth century folk, 
in an inter-ocean city, a chance to get a historic lesson —a 


religious, social and political lesson — of 


It is instruction, 


| too, that most of the pupils will vividly remember to their 


lying day. 


Mrs. Sara Yorke Stevenson, curator of the Egyptian 


Old and present ‘ Egypt,’ while but a few steps from | department in the University of Pennsylvania, makes a 
remarkably well classified exhibit in that university’s de- 
partment in the Manufactures Building, and Armand de 


Potter's collection of Egyptian divinities, sepulchral figur- 
ines, amulets and jewelry, in the Anthropological Building, 
is worth pausing before in one’s round among the objects 


which illustrate that the proper study ot mankind is man.’ 


Ifthe Plaisance contained only ‘Old Vienna,’ this exhibit, 
Wheel, it 
lively exodus of the American tribes bound for the prom- 
ised land 
Michigan. 


and the Ferris would or should command a 


e’en though it be prairie —by the waters of 


Ww. Cc. W. 
August 21, 1893 


MASSACHUSETTS IDEAS. 


DR. WILLIAM EVERETT IN THE HOUSE OF REPREBEN- 


rATIVES, AUGUST 18, 18938. 


{Justice has hardly been done by the daily press to Dr. 


| William Everett's speech in Congress on the silver question. 


The extracts which have appeared in the newspapers do, 
indeed, represent fairly Dr. Everett’s characteristic style, but 
they donot give a very clear idea of the real force of his ad- 


dress. This we undertake to supply in the following extracts 
from his speech as reported in the Congressional Record.— 
Eps.) 


attacks. 
names for consider- 


Massachusetts can afford not to reply to 
Massachusetts has been called hard 
ably more than a hundred years, and when many of the 
states that she has helped to settle and to build up and 
bring forward were a howling wilderness. They are not 
a wilderness now, but I sometimes think some howling 
comes from them. 

But we do not intend to reply to these hard names. 
Massachusetts men intend, in their party or out of their 
party, to go on and do what they believe is for the inter- 
estsof the whole country, and they believe that in time 
the whole country will come around to their opinion. 

But, sir, it is not right, in this Congress of the United 
States, this attempt to set up section against section and 
quarter against quarter, and to be talking of the South 
and West as if they were something opposed to New 
England and, the Middle States. 

Why, these very gentlemen who use that language 
appeal to our patriotism. ‘They call upon us to stand for 
They ask us to maintain pure 
American independent theories against the opinions of 
And are they going to havea 
united America against Europe or against Asia or against 
Africa? 
act with his brothers if they proceed in the next sentence 


7 


America against Europe. 
foreigu countries. how 


Ilow are they going to make every American 


to array the South and West against New England, and 


try to show that the Union is divided against itself? We 
are not divided against ourselves, Mr. Speaker. Massa- 
chusetts is not the enemy of the South and the West. She 


is their friend and their sister. 

Why, sir, the people of my state are crowding to the 
They delight to see that that 
great city has the wealth and the power and the will to 
attract to her white halls, on her new and better Venice, 
the delighted spectators of the 
world. No state rejoices in that exhibition more than 
Massachusetts does, and she is proud of it, because she 
remembers that when Chicago sank in the flames, she 
assisted the starving citizens with immediate aid; and 
when Chicago began to arise from her ashes, her capital 


exhibition at Chicago. 


from every country 











The other obelisk is a reproduction of the one at the 
temple of Luxor, with the glorifying titles thereon ; the two 





rk of this and future years, since it cannot be fur- 
except by voluntary subscriptions. 
Marie A. MoLinevux. 
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On 


his book on the United States but also another con- 
ng 4 series of translations from the Latin poets. This) .ation is that of the tableau of blessing a soul at the judg- 


ainin 
‘ 


0 be called Bay Leaves. 


Professor 


Macmillan. 





‘essor Goldwin Smith is preparing to bring out not 


H. B. Orr, of Tulane University, New < : 
‘eans, has written a book entitled A Theory of Develop-| gifts for the king; and an interesting mural plaque con- 
ment and Heredity, which is to be published soon by | tains the cartouches of the Pharaohs from Mena down to 


| eolossi are statues of Rameses II., and the two sphinxes 


Il. 
study of the old Egyptian art of depicting sacred scenes 
and rites, in which royalty and deities play the great roles, 
| with priests, officials and other attendants. A grand delin- 


| ment; another picture is that of the chief of the Assyrians 


bringing gold and gems, furniture, animals, slaves, etc., as 


Nectanebo. The ten mummies, admirably imitated, are 


represent that Alexander among the Pharaohs, Thothmes 
The coloring of the interior of the temple is a close | 


helped that glorious city to revive; and every man from 
Boston takes a personal pride when he walks along the 
|avenues of that magnificent city and feels that he is as 
much at home there as he is in his own New England. 
No, sir, you can not make us quarrel with you. 


We 


‘will not do it, no matter how much we may differ in 


opinions. 

Just so, | do not like this trying to set class against 
| class ; the poor man against the rich man, the debtor 
| class against the creditor class. It is a cardinal princi- 
ple of the Democracy that there are and can be no classes 





in this country. 
Most of the gentlemen who have spoken in this debate 
have informed the House very carefully that they were 
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bimetallists, or monometallists, silver monometallists, or 
gold monometallists. 1 wish to announce, in the beginning 
of my remarks, and to have it remembered in any remarks 
that in the future I may have the honor of offering to this 
House, that I am not an ‘ ist’ at all. Iam not attached to 
any ‘ism.’ I believe the city of Boston and the country 
around it is supposed to be rife in ‘isms.’ I believe there 
is a theory that all the ‘ isms’ that ever existed in the world 
sprang up in the neighborhood of Boston. I have the 
honor to live in the city of Quincy, and that, I believe, has 
produced more cranks than any other city of the same size 
in the United States. And among those cranks it produced 
two Presidents of the United States, who were born and 
whose bones are buried there. 

But, sir, | am not an ‘ist.’ I have no views on the 
subject of currency that I am not perfectly willing to change 
if the circumstances of the nation require me to. It is 
entirely in vain to settle the issues of the present day by 
appeals to what Mr. Jefferson or Gen. Hamilton thought 
in 1792, or what Mr. Madison thought in 1816, or what 
Mr. Webster thought in 1835, or what Secretary Carlisle 
thought in 1878. The question is what we need now. 
The question is what the present circumstances require to 
heal the present wounds, and then at the proper time we 
will try to restore the patient to health. | should like on 
that point to remind my friends from the Southern States, 
all the way from North Carolina and Texas, of certain 
incidents in the life of John C. Calhoun. 

Mr. John C. Calhoun was a great friend of the later 
United States bank. Ie was opposed to the policy of Gen. 
Jackson on finance, and stood side by side with New Eng- 
land and Pennsylvania in those discussions. In the year 
1838, when the great crisis of 1837 had turned men’s 
thoughts as they never had perhaps been turned before to 
the question of the circulating medium, the bill commonly 
called the subtreasury bill was brought forward by Mr. 
Van Buren’s administration and those in his confidence. 

Mr. Calhoun, who had hitherto been known as an 
opponent of that policy, came forward and supported the 
subtreasury policy of Mr. Van Buren’s administration. It 
caused profound grief in the hearts of his friends. Mr. 
Webster, in that ancient Chamber, expressed in terms of 
affectionate banter his regret that the Senator from South 
Carolina had changed sides. 

Well, sir, time went on. The National Bank of the 
United States that Mr, Calhoun formerly favored went 
entirely out of public favor, and is utterly a dead thing, a 
mere matter of history, at the present day. The sub- 
treasury bill, which became an act, and was then, | believe, 
repealed and re-enacted—that subtreasury system that Mr. 
Calhoun advocated in 1838—became the law of the land 
and is practically the law of the land to this day. The 
fears and hopes of its enemies and friends alike proved fal, 
lacious. Now, was Mr. Calhoun to be taunted with his 
former views? Will anybody say Mr. Calhoun was not 
honest, when the fact that he was an honest statesman was 
proved by the confession of his opponents. Will anybody 
say that Mr. Calhoun was not an able man? Why, he 
was a statesman of the first order of genius; but he thought 
in 1838 that a thing was right that he did not think was 
right in 1833. 

That is the way of every great statesman who has had 
influence and authority in the United States. It is not by 
tying yourself down to a particular platform and particular 
utterance that you will be a great man; it is not by adopt- 
ing a theory and sticking to it through all the revolutions 
of time; it is not by tying yourself to the anchor that you 
will be saved when shipwreck is impending; it is by noting 
which way the gale blows, and setting your sail and helm 
like the skilful mariner, that the ship can be guided in the 
right direction. 

Now, in this case I can only vote as my people say. 1 
ean only follow their instructions, I may say their orders, 
when I agree with them, and I believe they are right. 

If the gentleman from Pennyslvania is correct in his 
new census of the United States; if there are 67,000,000 of 
people who want the free coinage of silver and only 24,- 
000 who wish the unconditional repeal of the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman act, if it is really true that this over- 
whelming, this uncounted majority of the people are crying 
and clamoring for the free coinage of silver at the same 
ratio, and are opposed to the immediate and unconditional 
repeal of the Sherman act, 1 wonld like to know how in 
New England we have managed to fill over twenty Con- 
gressional districts were all the votes that elected all the 
members to seats to come from his side of the case? I 
have heard threats—I can not help calling them threats— 
from the distinguished gentleman from Missouri, who spoke 
early in the debate, that every member of Congress, every 
Democratic member of Congress, who voted for the propo- 
sition of the gentleman from West Virginia would lose his 
seat in the storm of public indignation, if I understood him 
correctly. I have not been able to read his speech. 

Why, sir, every member from our part of the country, 
elected by constituencies as large, asintelligent, as thought- 


ful, as honest, as progressive, and as orderly as any in the 
United States, would sweep in indignation from his seat 
every member of Congress who did not vote for the un- 
conditional repeal of the Sherman act. Now, sir, the dis- 
trict which I represent, the Seventh Massachusetts, is one 
that, although it is very small in acreage—and I believe 
that the acres of Massachusetts areas broad as the broad 
acres in Colorado of which we heard in the debate; I be- 
lieve there are just as many square feet in the acre in 
Massachusetts as there are in Colorado, and yet the popu- 
lation if figured out would show that we raise more men to 
an acre in Massachusetts—I! believe that the population of 
my district is practically a unit upon this question. 

That population sir, is as varied in its industries and 
its character as any. It contains the city of Lynn, a city 
of 60,000 people, the head of the leather industry of the 
country, and now also the head of the electric manufactur- 
ing interest of the country. That city attracts to its works 
laborers from every part of the world, laborers from every 
country of the earth, who are attracted by its liberal wages 
and by the high and generous principles on which its es- 
tablishments are conducted. There are in that district a 
comparatively small number of great, rich capitalists ; there 
are a very large number of men who are bettering them- 
selves, who are rising from straitened means to moderate 
means and from moderate means to wealth, and it contains 
a vast population of laboring men who depend for their liv- 
ing on their daily wages. These are our creditor class. 

If there is a creditor class in this country, it is the day 
laborers inthe great manufacturing establishments, it is 
the small tradesmen that they employ, it is the physicians 
they have to send for, it is the salaried teachers, who take 
care of their children in schools; it is those people who are 
gradually piling up from day to day with their small daily 
wages the savings that they put into the banks, that are 
the creditor class of the country, and they depend upon 
sound finances for their living. 

The state of the case as presented by the gentleman 
from Florida is precisely the case that prevails in my dis- 
trict. The ordinary wages are stopped, the ordinary col- 
lections are stopped; the professional men, the small 
traders, the laboring men, are all as much in want of money 
as any of the agricultural clients of my friend from Penn- 
sylvania. Aye, sir, I shall call him my friend. I will not 
reply to his hard language about Massachusetts. I re- 
ceived my name from the family of a Pennsylvania lady 
whose name was Sibley, and I would not for a moment say 
a hard thing against him. 

But my manufacturing constituents, my professional 
constituents, my laboring constituents, my seafaring con- 
stituents, are united in ascribing their distress te the pur- 
chasing clauses of the Sherman Act. They are united, 
rightly or wrongly, in the belief that Congress has gone 
beyond its true powers. Congress is given by the Consti- 
tution the power ‘to coin money, to regulate the value 
thereof and of foreign coin’ ; but regulating the value does 
not mean undertaking to create value, or, going beyond 
sound regulation, to give money a value that it does not 
possess. They feel that Congress has put our coinage on 
an unstable base. They feel that they cannot depend 
from day to day on what the value of the silver certificate 
will be. 

It may be redeemable in gold at this moment. It may 
be, as we are told, at this moment at a premium at certain 
business centres. But how long that will last, how long 
the silver certificate will be as good as the gold certificate, 
my constituents are utterly unable to determine, and they 
call upon Congress for what they believe is the immediate 
remedy — not the future remedy; I do not say that. I do 
not pretend to say, I do not believe, that the repeal of 
these clauses of the Sherman law will settle this question 
as to the money of the United States. The financial sys- 
tem of the United States has got to be recast. It has got 
to be recast carefully and thoughtfully. 

But that is not the work for which we are here now. 
That is work for the regular session of Congress. My con- 
stituents tell me that they want these clauses repealed 
immediately, to see how that will work. They believe 
that law to be the immediate cause of the distress, and they 
say that when this repeal shall have been in operation a 
few months it will then be time to take up the great ques- 
tion and to settle what the future destinies of gold and 
silver are to be. And why do they believe that? Because 
they are convinced that the United States — is it ‘are’ or 
‘is’? Justice Field says it is ‘are,’ but others say it is 
‘is’?— they are convinced that the United States is only 
one nation in the sisterhood of nations. They believe that 


we are subject to international laws as well as national 
laws. 


Just as surely as the Gulf Stream, which is warmed by 
the churning in the basin of the Gulf of Mexico, affects 
the climate on the extreme coast of Norway, just as surely 
as the two hemispheres are bound together by physical 
laws and the climate of one affects the climate of the other, 





just so surely the productions, the exchanges, the wages, 
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of Europe, of Asia, and of Australia; and a by Ubcay 
ing of our standing outside, whatever he - 
and our greatness may be. We are told the ad 
be the slaves of England, dependent 
financial relations. That is just why 
ing clauses of the Sherman act re, 
I do not want to be at the command . 
that I do not want the Treasury to get 
serve and be reduced to a condition of 
lism, for then we should indeed be +} 
finance. 

We can do nothing with the nations, 
sisterhood of nations on the common principles whit 
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to work with them. But we are told that th : 
‘ ~~ MAIO 1S againg 

the Declaration of Independence. Ney | ngland . 
“ROIARG, we a» 

told, has forgotten the Declaration of | lependen “ 
gentleman from Pennsylvania says that jj Got A . 


were read here it would be strange to « 


Why, I had an impression that New | ne 


some part in forming the Declaration dependenc 
had an impression that John Adams had had ® med dn 
to do with forcing it upon the unwilling epresentas “4 
from the State of Pennsylvania, who we ' 
properiety of the measure. No, sir; no, s , 


gentleman who have forgotten where the De Bratice 


Independence put us. It did not put 


hood of nations. It did not put us on another plane: 
did not explode this earth and make a colle sien 
asteroids, on one of which the United States s} 
and on another Africa. It put us among the nations o 
the earth, then as the weakest, destined to be the str 
but still as one of them. 


of 


wuld be wet 


move 


There is one point in this debate and, | regret + 
in the President’s message, too, which my constity 


aay 
never have been able to understand, and that is this ater. 
uting of personality to silver and gold—this talk a) 

the ‘ friends of silver’ and the ‘friends of gold 


a * Striking 


down silver’ and ‘trampling on it,’ and treating 
- 


were a sentient being that has a soul, and emotions, a 
eyes, and nose, and mouth. We do not understand tha 
sir. 

We do not understand how a man can be in love or 


hate with athing. We have no animosity to silver; » 
have no affection for gold. We are perfectly willing 
say again the people of Massachusetts are perfectly willing 
—to use silver or gold or both whenever the exigencies of 
the country demand either condition. If some better form 
of circulating medium were discovered—if some new meta 
—some new substance were brought to light—if the spe 

rum analysis should disclose the fact that indium, nebidium 

or thallium would be a better medium of exchange than 
gold or silver, the people of Massachusetts want the best 
and are determined to have it. 

Mr. Speaker, I would say to any one who hesitates! 
vote as he thinks right, from the idea that some part) 
platform prevents his doing so, from the idea that he may 
offend somebody —we do not know how — to any one wh 
hesitates to go with us when his opinions are with us, 
would say, as the mother of the Roman said to him 
If it were so that our request did tend to save the Romans 

thereby to destroy 
The Volsces whom you serve, you might condemn us, 
As poisonous of your honour: No; our suit 
Is that you reconcile them : while the Volsces 
May say, “ This mercy we have showed ;” the Romans, 
“ This we receiv’d ;” andeach in either side 
Give the all-hail to them, and cry, “ Be bless’d 
For making up this peace!” Thou know’st, great son 
The end of war’s uncertain ; but this certain, 
Thatif thou conquer Rome, the benefit 
Which thou shalt thereby reap in such a name, 
Whose repetition will be dogg’d with curses ; 
Whose chronicle thus writ, — “ The man was nobie 
But with his last attempt he wip’d it out ; 
Destroy’d his country ; and his name remains 
To the ensuing age abhorr’d.” 

y y sard threats 

We have no threats to make. We have heard hres 

y : to stand firm 
We do no threatening back; but we mean to stane® 

r ° . . f nmity. De 
We have no feeling of ferocity, no feeling of enm) 

3 ® ainet the other 
wish to arm one section of tha country against th " 
but we propose favoring the unconditional repe® 
these purchasing clauses, and to stand on our conscien’™ 
to stand on our convictions, to stand on the instruct 
of our constituents. 





The story comes by way of Berlin that the skull of 
Sophocles, the dramatist of the Antigone, the Electr (a 
the Edipus at Colonos, has been dug out of his ae . 
the German excavators in Attica, and is to be et 
to Prof. Virchow. It is hoped he may ! an” rm 
from its conformation that it was such a skulls 


greatest of Greek tragic poets should have had. 
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(ein 1 were 4 sodger lad, a blithe lad I would be, 


#a sailor I'd been 


| this weary wark int 
Rot ob is > 
Bu 


| canna thole tl 
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leugh, . iF 
J haith in farm and field, as I full fain would do; 
. his head the lavrock sings, the caller air blaws 
ne Dis bees ‘ 
free 
bie auld, his heart’s grown cauld, and little heed 
takes he 


It’s little P 
dune, 
And siller comes bu 
For wealth com 
us grey 


Then haste ye, 


ve may 





WOODSTOWN. 


An Impossible Story. 


BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. 





franslated for The Commonwealth by Isabel Butler.) 


it was a superb site fora city. 


was to clear the banks of the river by cutting away a part 
tne forest, the vast, virgin forest rooted there since the 


eginning of things. 


tered by wooded hills, would slope down to a splendid har- 
wr in the mouth of the Red River, only four miles up from 


the sea. 


As soon as consent had been obtained from the govern- 


ment at Washington, lumbermen and wood-cutters were 


set to work ;—but you never saw such a forest! 


to the soil with all its roots and with all its tendrils; when 


lown in one place it sprang up in another, seeming to 


ain strength from its wounds; 


axe it sent up fresh shoots. 


ity were hardly cleared before they were invaded by fresh 


vege talion. 


and were no sooner raised than they fell in, shaken at their | scythes and axes; and they cut away an immense quan- 


foundations by the still growing roots. 


lo overcome this resistance, which baffled the steel of | hour the confusion of a virgin forest, where great lianas 


axe and saw, they were forced to resort to fire. 


night a stifling smoke filled the under-woods, while over-| through the streets of Woodstown. 
head the great trees burned like torches. The forest still | infested by insects and reptiles. 
resisted, retarding the fire by its flow of sap and the cool, | and corner there were nests, and the sound of wings, 


still dampness of its thickets. 


The snow descended like a second death on the land|the granaries of the city were emptied by the winged 
covered with charred tree-trunks and blackened 


Now they could begin to build. 


Soon a great city, built all of wood like the first Chi-| fluttered among the blossoming grape-vines. 
It was | prove the duration of the newly-grown trees, the wise bee, 
regularly laid out, with broad straight streets and squares‘ | who always chooses safe quarters, began to build her 
it had its exchange and its market, its halls and churches| comb in the forks of the branches. 
and schools, its custom houses and docks and warehouses 


cago, stretched along the banks of the Ked River. 


and navy-yards. 


called — was quickly peopled by those adventurous spirits | was recognized as impracticable. 


who flock to the new cities of the West. 


y | 


and 


was the forest watching the city. 


great trees, 
masts 
roofs cre 


net 
On ¢ 


the tools to make it. 


ished terrjhI ; 
we Yerrivle rancor against that city of robbers ? 
. lhe citizens noticed nothing so long as the winter 
laster ‘ es . : 
1. They heard now and then a sharp cracking sound gigantic reeds. 
I sir f . ° . es © 
. bes 'r roots or in their furniture. Now and then a wall 
ell in, or 
wood is snh 


attention to them. 
spring which ¢ 
Wealth of s 
the boiling 
strred by invisible and powerful forces. 
the furnitu 


fc 
like mole-h 





dows would not open. 








set it right.” 
But 









bred, right weel I'd like the sea ; 
oun, it is nae wark for men— 
legged stool, I canna bide the pen. 


country chield, he ca’s the cairt and 


leasure folk can win when once they’re auld and 


t slowly in, it’s lang or fortune’s won; 


n es but wi’ toiland care, and care sune turns 
lads. to do and dare, and taste life while 


Lonqmans. 


The one thing needful 


Then the city, surrounded and shel- 


It clung 


and at each stroke of the 
The streets and squares of the 


The walls went up less quickly than the trees 


Day and | bind 


At last the winter came.|and the twittering of many birds. 


roots. | thieves. 


The wooden city — Woodstown as it was | clamorous life of the woods. 


A feverish activ-| too high and too thick. 
ity filled its high-ways and by-ways. But on the surround-| selves around the arms of the wood-cutters and arrested 
iills, looking down on the streets crowded with people | their movements, 
on the harbor crowded with vessels, a sombre, threat-| habitable; the furniture, completely overgrown by leaves, 
ening mass stretched itself out in a great semi-circle. It| had lost all form. 


he outskirts, the forest had furnished it all, and even 
What wonder that the forest nour-| with them what they could of money and valuables. 
getting down to the water was noteasy work. The wharves in draining his own pockets. ® of i 
had disappeared, and in their stead was a thick growth of | 4 compost heap carted off, but is informed that it consists 
The navy-yards, where ships-timber had of corn and potatoes, in an unfinished state. 
been stored, had been transformed into forests of pine; | abundantly, but reaps little or nothing, except with the 
a shop counter snapped noisily. But unseasoned | and in the harbor the vessels in full leaf looked like wooded | implements he uses in shaving —a process which is fre- 
‘bject to such accidents, and no one paid much | jslands. 
However, as spring came on, an early 
ame witha rush and brought with it such a 
4p that you seemed to hear it underground like | with the new. 





shower—which had come up from the sea, and which had 
seemed with its sultry lightning and its warm rain to bring 
in the summer—the whole city on awaking uttered a ery of 
stupefaction. Thered roofs of the public buildings, the 
steeples of the churches, the wood work and furniture of the 
houses down to the very bedsteads, all were sprinkled over 
with a faint green color, as if covered with a light mould or 
a delicate lace-work. When examined closely, it proved to 
be a quantity of microscopic leaf-buds, which already 
showed the tightly rolled leaves. This curious effect of the 
rain amused people rather than frightened them ; but before 
night bunches of green leaves were opening out all over 
the furniture and the walls. You could see the branches 
put out new leaves under your eyes; if you held them 
lightly in your hand you could feel them grow and open 
out like wings. 

The next day, all the rooms looked like conservatories. 
Creepers ran up the banisters. In the narrower streets, 
the branches from the roofs on either side met overhead, 
easting the shade of quiet wood-paths over the noisy city 
While 


met together to discuss this extraordinary 


thoroughfares. The matter began to look serious. 
the learned 
growth, the vulgar hurried about to watch the newest de- 
velopments of the marvel. ‘The great crowd of people who 
had dropped their daily toil, their exclamations of astonish- 
ment, and their murmurs of surprise gave an added 
solemnity to the strange sight. Suddenly some one cried 
out: 

‘* Look at the forest! Look at the forest!” 

And then the people saw with terror that the great half. 
circle of living green had drawn much nearer to them. 
The torest seemed to be coming down upon the city. Its 
advance-guard of roots and lianas had already reached the 
first houses of the suburbs. 

And the people began to understand and were afraid. 
Evidently the forest was coming to reconquer its old place 
on the banks of the river; and its trees, which had been 
cut down, taken captive, transformed and scattered, were 
trying to free themselves and to go out to meet it. 

With fire? There 
With the 


axe? What power had the axe against that life which 


How should they resist the attack ? 
was the danger of burning the whole city. 
constantly renewed itself, against those huge roots that 
sapped the ground from below, and those thousands of 
winged seeds which germinated as they fell, so that a tree 
sprang up wherever they touched the earth. 
Nevertheless, everybody bravely set to work with 


tity of leaves and branches. But all in vain. Hour by 
together the enormous branches, was spreading 
The city was already 


Already in every nook 
In a single night all 
And then, as if to mock the people in their 


and sizes 
And as if to 


misery, swarms of butterflies of all colors 


The dull thud of the axes sounded faint amidst the 
On the fourth day the labor 
The grass was getting 
Swinging vines twisted them- 


Besides, the houses had become unin- 


The ceilings had broken in, pierced 


Fortunately, there were a few iron-clad frigates 





of hidden springs, the very soil thrilled, as if 
In all the houses 


‘It’s the dampness,” people said ; “the hot weathe 


all at once, one morning after a heavy thunder 


Breaking through the net-work of trees and saplings 
wded one against another, down to the last shanty | which was growing thicker and thicker, the frightened | 
citizens of Woodstown fled towards the river, carrying | sooner establishes himself than he commences a series of 
But | experiments. 


upon which the crowd took refuge; and from these they | pays no barber’s bill. 
could see the old forest advance and mingle triumphantly | it green so that nobody can see it. 
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silence of the forest, the clouds of white butterflies flutter- 
ing and wheeling about the deserted river, and away in the 
distance, a vessel with three great trees standing among its 
sails and rigging, flying towards the open sea and carrying 
on it the last emigrants of what was once Woodstown. 


DR. HOLMES. 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes passed his eighty-fourth 
birthday at his summer residence at Beverly Farms on 
Tuesday. It was the day of the great storm; but we all 
remember how gloriously that cleared off in the afternoon, 
and how the sun broke out as if in recognition and omen 
of the bright evening of the poet’s life. 





Letters and telegrams and flowers poured in upon Dr. 
Holmes, and a good many friends, in spite of the inclement 
weather, called to offer congratulations. A message by 
Eng., which read, 
“ Happy returns from three Motley sisters.” The senders 
are daughter of the famous historian Motley — Lady Hayr- 
court (wife of Sir William Vernon Harcourt), Mrs. Sheri- 
dan and Mrs. Mildmay. 


sable was received from London, 


There is no better occasion than this eighty-fourth birth- 
day of the ever-youthful poet to reproduce, from the files 
of the State Board of Agriculture, a report of a ploughing- 
match which is probably the most lively piece of writing in 
It is the 
work of Dr. Holmes, who signs it as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ploughing-Match at the annual fair of the Berk- 
shire Agricultural Society in 1849. 


the very practical archives of that Department. 


It is in this report 
that Dr. Holmes included his poem beginning— 


‘Clear the brown path, to meet his coulter’s gleam ! 

Lo! on he comes, behind his smoking team, 

With toil’s bright dewdrops on his sunburnt brow, 

The lord of earth, the hero of the plough!” 
As this is probably the only instance on record in which a 
poet has presided officially over a ploughing-match—at least 
since Publius Virgilius Maro—we reprint the prose par t of 
the official report of this immortal committee-man : 

PLOUGHING MATCH, 

“The plough is a very ancient instrument. It is 
written in the English language, p-l-o-u-g-h, and by the 
association of free and independent spellers, p-l-o-w. It 
may be remarked that the same gentlemen can, by asim- 
ilar process, turn their coughs into cows, which would 
be the cheapest mode of raising live stock; but it isto be 
feared that they (referring to the cows ) would prove but 
Some have derived the English word 
plough from the Greek ploutos; the wealth that comes 
from the former suggesting its relation to the latter, 


low-bred animals. 


But such resemblances between different languages may 
should 
trace the name of Altamaha to the circumstance that the 
first settlers were all tomahawked on the margin of that 


be carried too far, as, for example, if a man 
’ 


river, 

“'Time and experience have sanctioned the custom of 
putting only plain, practical men upon this committee. 
Were it not so the most awkward blunders would be 
constantly occurring. ‘The inhabitants of our cities, for 
instance, who frequently visit the country during the fine 
season would find themselves quite at a loss if an over- 
strained politeness should place them in this position. 
Imagine a trader, or a professional man, from the capital 
of the state, unexpectedly called upon to actin rural 
Ploughshares are, to him, shares that pay no 
dividends. A coulter, he supposes, has something to do 
with horses. His notions of stock were obtained at Fan- 
euil Hall market, where the cattle look funnily enough, 
compared with the living originals. He knows, it is true, 
that there is a difference in cattle, and would tell you that 
he prefers the sirloin breed to all others. His children 
They know no more of the 


matters. 


are equally unenlightened. 


by the spikes of the yuccas and the long thorns of the| poultry yard than what they have learned by having the 

It watched that insolent city which had robbed it of | mahogany; and instead of roofs there were only the} chicken pox and playing on a Turkey carpet. 
its place on the river banks, and of its three thousand | great crowns of the catalpa trees. The end had come. 
All Woodstown was built of its life; the tall| There was nothing left but flight. 
that sway out there in the harbor, the innumerable 


Their small 
amount of knowledge of wool-growing is lam(b)entable 
enough. 

“The history of one of these summer visitors shows 
that his rural education must be very imperfect. He no 


He tries to drain a marsh, but only succeeds 
Ile offers to pay for having 


He sows 


quently performed for him by other people, though he 
He builds a wire fence and paints 
But he forgets to order 
a pair of spectacles apiece for his cows, who, taking offence 


The tree-tops gradually blended one into the other, | at something else, take his fence in addition and make an 
and under the sunny sky the vast mass of foliage stretched invisible one of it, sure enough, in no time. 
re and the casings began to swell, and blisters | away unbroken as far as the eye could reach. Not a trace | having bought a machine to chop fodder which chops off a 
ills appeared on the floors. The doors and win- of the city, of its roofs and its walls, was left. 


And, finally, 


Now and| good slice of his dividends and two or three children’s 


then a noise as of falling walls, the last echo of ruin, or fingers, he concludes that instead of cutting feed he will 


through the wood. 


r will | the sound of the axe of some desperate wood-chopper rang | cut farming, and so sells out to one of those plain practical 
And then even these ceased, and there | farmers whose pockets are not so full when he starts, but 





was nothing left but the buzzing, whispering, vibrating | have fewer holes and not so many fingers in them.” 





————— 











THE KING’ s ROSES. 


BY HELEN FRASER LOVETT. 
In the palace garden the roses blow, 
Like flames of fire and drifts of snow. 
And the path is walled with their brilliant bloom, 
And the air is freighted with rich perfume. 
And the brow of the king from its careworn frown 
Is cleared as he walks the rose-path down. 
And he smiles a moment, well pleased to know 
That his daughter loves the roses so. 
For the rose was brought from a distant clime, 
And tenderly nursed through the winter-time, 
And jealously guarded from vulgar eye 
By the garden wall that is broad and high. 
And none but the king, in all the land, 
Should have such roses, the gardener planned. 

And so 

In the palace garden the roses blow. 


But under the wall while the watchers slept 
The roots of the king’s own rose-trees crept. 
tall, 

By the tiny cottage without the wall, 

The rose of fire and rose of snow. 


And year by year these grow more 


( And the peasant’s daughter loves them so! 
And many an hour of toil and care 
Is lightened by sight of the roses there. 

kor lo! 
In the peasant’s garden the roses blow. 
What are 


In frieze or velvet is homage meet. 


walls to roses? — but love is sweet. 
Flower of fire and flower of snow, 
They know their lovers, or high or low. 
And so 
In both the gardens the roses blow. 
\ orp r’s Bazar. 


LITERATURE. 


Nathan I 


Not ANGELS QUITE. 


By 
Lee & Shepard. 


Haskell Dole. Boston : 


There is fashion in fiction as in everything else, and 
there is more or less interest in watching its changes. At 
one time, any story, whether novel or romance, meant a 
complicated plot, and the author who could most success- 
fully snarl and then disentangle the thread of his narrative 
was considered to understand best Then 
came the psychological story, unpleasantly subjective and 
filled with overdone analysis; then Realism of the unim- 
aginative order came tothe front, demanding that a series 
of photographs be taken in place of an artistic composi- 
tion—-a form that permitted no asides on the author's 
part, and frowned upon discursiveness 
generally. This prologue may serve to emphasize the 
fact that Mr. Dole has combined two methods in Not 
Angels Quite —he has dealt with life in all its moder- 
ness, as any realist might have done, while at the same 
time he has permitted himself those discursive passages, 
those classical allusions, 


his business. 


quotations and 


that comment on matters not 
strictly relevant to the progress of the story, that made 
* part of the charm of the 
period of literature. 
Boston has the reputation, deservedly or not, of being 
a city of fads, and only a Bostonian can appreciate fully 
the use that Mr. Dole has made 
literary material. 


more easy-going and gossipy 


of his surroundings for 
There are those who 
the members of the ‘ Parliament Club,’ while the Psychi- 
cal Society, the Associated Charities, and the various 
types of the more peculiar foreigners, who become from 
time to time the lions of Boston society, all come in for a 
more or less extended notice; and if occasionally they 
are slightly burlesqued, one need not find the offense an 
unforgivable one. It is paying Mr. Dole only a poor 
compliment to say that his wit never leads him to write 
other than as agentleman; but when one considers the 
personalities too often introduced in this style of writing, 
one cannot but feel grateful for his forbearance. ‘ Father 
Constantius,’ it is true, sketched too unmistakably 
for a reader to be unconscious of his identity ; but even 
he is not sketched unkindly, and the criticism seems as 
accurate as it is vivid. 
public character. 

The plot of Not Angels Quite is much too simple to 
need any record here; it serves to hold together brief 
discussions on various social questions (and on certain 
topics Mr. Dole shows himself capable of seriousness as 
well as of fun ), literary criticism and some admirable 
descriptive passages. The author good-naturedly allows 


may recognize 


is 


Moreover, that gentleman was a 


gleamed like a sapphire.” And here is another: 


glers from the late storm, not one of which was now left.” 
The description of dawn in a great city, 
tation, is also excellent. 


too long for quo- 


If re vaders get a little more than is strictly necessary of 
Mr. Priestley’ s ‘ Naturally,’ they can easily pardon it for 
the sake of the remarks of Mrs. Brimstane, 
worthy successor of Mrs. Malaprop. 


who isa 
The ins and outs 
of journalism come in incidentally for treatment; and the 
experience of a managing editor in being upset and finally 
practically ousted by the excessive supervision and petty 
conduct of the proprietoris told at length;— one is glad 
to have an editor’s trials sympathetically discussed, in 
place of ( would-be ) contributors. 
of original poems in the volume. 


There are a number 
The hero, by the way, 
who finds the misprints in Browning’s works “ veritable 
utterances of the sphinx,” misquotes the opening lines 
of that poet’s “ Wanting is — What?” as follows: 
“ Lacking is what ? 

Summer abundant, 


Verdure redundant, 
Where is the spot?” 


Substitute ‘ Wanting’ for ‘Lacking,’ let ‘abundant’ and 
‘redundant’ change places, and for ‘ Verdure ’ read ‘ Blue- 
ness,’ and the quotation will run as it is usually printed. 





The binding, in scarlet and olive-green, with golden 


lettering, is quite fetching. Messrs. Lee and Shepard 


also publish Not Angels Quite in a paper edition asa 
volume of their Good Company Series. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
Series. 


By James Schouler. Makers of America 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 


The life story of Thomas Jefferson, a recent volume in 
the Makers of America Series, by James Schouler, is in 
every sense a charming product. The principal in the 
story is clean, honest and intelligent, and his history does 
not need to be so colored as to conceal vicious traits or un- 
righteous deeds, while the style of the author is clear, con- 
cise and charming. 

Jefferson was a gentleman, with all the education, pol- 
ish and instincts of the gentleman of his times; asa 
statesman, he was politic and diplomatic, not curt and 
offensive ; while in thought and inspiration he truly be- 
longed to the present century and may be measured by the 
standards of even this late day. His political principles 
included liberal education, liberal polities, liberal religion, 
a free press, room for the oppressed here and the gradual 
propagation of repyblican ideas on this continent; and 
these principles are among our strongest ones to-day. 

This is the idea of Jefferson which Mr. Schouler de. 
velops with much skill. Modestly disclaiming new mate- 
rial, he has contrived to show in some new lights the latter 
part of Jefferson's political career, a time during which 
some of his biographers have been inclined to criticise him. 
The author pictures the youth and early manhood of this 
statesman, when, surrounded by every element which 
conduces to education and refinement, he laid the founda- 
tion of that character which in later years served to bring 
him forward as a true leader of our struggling people and 
a true maker of American spirit. 

Mr. Schouler’s story has all the charm and interest of 
fiction and is indeed one of the be 
series. 


best of this most admirable 


A TruTHFUL WoMAN IN SovuTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
Sanborn. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 


Those readers who take up Miss Sanborn’s book with 
the expectation of finding all the rose-colored accounts of 
California and its ‘glorious climate’ ruthlessly ‘slated ’ 
will be doomed to disappointment. That the book is what 
it asserts itself to be—as veracious as the author could 
take it—seems evident from its very style; a trifle ‘ guide- 
booky * at times, perhaps, from its desire to impart informa- 
tion, and containing, almost unavoidably, a certain amount | 
of free advertising, but with plenty of humor with all its 
literalness. 





By Kate 


Southern California only is treated of in this book, and 
perhaps the ‘balance’ that the author strikes will give 
most concisely the advantages and disadvantages which 
that region possesses for an invalid : 

No malaria, 
No cyclones, 
No thunderstorms, 
No mad dogs, 


but rheumatism. 
“ wind and sand storms. 

earthquakes, 

‘ rattlesnakes and centipedes, tarantulas 
and scorpions. 

* chilling fogs. 


No sunstrokes, 


BOSTON COMMON WEALTH. 


“The 
wind had fallen; a brilliant young moon, like a silver 
guillotine hung in the west, as though it were resting 
from its labor of decapitating the rebellious clouds, strag- 





SEPT. 2 
not vouch for it: “A man was o; 
pumpkin chopping off a piece with ay 
in. He pulled up his ladder anq put it dee. 
inside to look for it. While groping about hi: OR th 
‘Hello! What a: ew 7 Mt a mas 
‘ Looking for my axe.’ ‘Gosh! you might 
that up. I lost my horse and cart j; 
and haven’t found ‘em yet!’ 


top of ® Califor 
AX€, when it deo. - 


who exclaimed, . 
Olng her 
as 


we} 
here thr . 
: UWiree 
LAYS go 


Of the Franciscan missions 


. En R te to Le 
the author says: 


* These missions alonv 


line farther inland are the only rea} pying ;, s. 


Amer 
must be preserved, whether as a ; 


hatter of & 


nt 


IMENL op 


tl . 
“He Vandals 


money, and in some way protected { 
think it jolly fun to lug off the old ped 
stone bowl for holy water-— 


Hes, OF even + 


anything they 
Even though fires must be built at Riy, reide 
the oranges from being frost-bitten, 0; 
glories of Coronado Beach, or dust 
wind be chill in the shade, there is enoyy) 
ness, beauty, splendor and delight i: 
to make the country a delight to the t 
the invalid—so the reader of Miss Sa; 
feel. There is a good deal of informat to } 
therein; one chapter contains a short 
other useful items ; 


Can steal.” 


ite 


‘ 


. may dir 
May annoy 


\ 


while the deseription « f tl 
val at Santa Barbara in April, a carniva 
holds to be superior to those of New (rie; 
Mentone, is one to make all lovers of flowers ; 
The yellow cover with its red flower 
wonders a little that the color-scheme shou 
such as to introduce the yellow poppy. giver 
as the state flower of California. 





Tue Private Lire. Lorp BEAUPRE. 


THE Visirs 
James. 


New York : Harper & Brothers. 
Comparisons are not only often odious but 
hazardous as well, yet 


By Hear 


reneral 


after reading these clever sketches 


by Mr. James one reverts easily enough to the 


work 
another artist in a different line—that of Mr. George D) 
Maurier. Never, surely, has modern society been depict 
more accurately and vividly than by these gentlemen, » 
a delicate humor that never forces the note and that j 
scribable something which differentiates a work of art { 
a photograph.” 
The Private Life is as delightful in its main situatio 
as in the telling ; a ghost-story—or something very like it 
from Mr. James’s pen comes to the reader as a surprise 


It is a sublimated ghost-story, however ; th fel ter wh 
is suspected of dissolving into thin air when ur 
mand a ‘ public’ 


rable to con 


being given, among other things, to “ deli 
cate harmonies of necktie and subtle informalities of shirt 
Is the idea of a ‘double’ for a literary man publi 
nowadays? Mr. James uses it for another of 
ters, at all events. The person who can solve the 
conundrum : ‘ The Lady? Or the Tiger? must determin: 
whether Mr. James’s hero possessed any ‘ private life’ or 
not; the author is too good an artist to spoil the effect by 
over-definiteness. 

Lord Beaupré deals with the rather more commonplace 
situation of a young English lord hunted down by mate! 
making mammas and equally eager daughters. ‘The entire 
story, including the mock engagement in which Lord Beau 
pré takes refuge, reads like a bit of high, light: 
pleasant enough, as Mr. James tells it, the 
less ‘ precious’ than The Private Life. 

The Visits is a triumph of story-telling by 
suggestion and allusiveness. 


property 
his { hara - 


famous 


omedy 
but on whol 
ndirection, 
The reader is nowhere told 
the cause of the tragedy, yet one is not left in doubt; though 
the caution must be added that Mr. James pays his readers 
the compliment of supposing them capable of doing a litt 
thinking for themselves—a high compliment, b 
is occasionally misconstrued into an insult. 

Mr. James’s style is always delightful; it bears a 


severest test—it is easy to read aloud any story 0! 


t one that 


the matter of the infinitive he is a precisian, an 

intrudes between the sign and the verb. Yet, |! one ma 
venture to point out a defect in the rose—the mere cram 
ling of a petal, perhaps—there seems at times to be # 
excessive use of the impersonal pronoun—* I assure } 


we 


that if one were any one in particular, if on re 0 
protected by one’s obscurity, one’s life would be a bur 
for example ; and there seems to be also an 

fondness for that baneful indulgence, the parenthes!s. 
The book is prettily bound, in green w! ith silve 
gold ornaments, the upper edges of the leaves s) 
yellow. 


len — 


reasilg 


and tbe 


The text is printed on heavy paper, 
reader—if he have a fresh copy—will need a paperou™ 





Sunlight, warm ; shade, cool; seems to be her verdict, 





the story to ‘end well’ for all concerned, and it is| 
seareely worth while to take exception to the extreme 
opportuneness of the closing paragraphs. 

Here are one or two bits from the descriptive pas- | 
sages: “ They walked briskly, for the air, blowing fresh 
from the northwest, had turned sharp. The sun sank | 
below the hills; a burst of saffron light flooded the sky. | 


and she warns all tourists to come well-provided with 


_ wraps and flannels. | 


Her account confirms the current impression of Cali- | 
fornia as a wonderful state for fruit and vegetables, no less | 


weigh 256 pounds and are seven feet in circumference (not 
‘a great many of them,’ but each one separately.) The | 


of Literature ; and a report of his lectures, prin'e® in & 
than for valuable ores. She vouches for pumpkins that | London Chronic ‘le, makes him speak of Kipling @ 
| whose faults it would be easy for any one t° 


who evidently lacked the faculty of judging his o¥® work: 
Then that faded into straw yellow, and the evening star | following story she gives as being eurrent, but she does but who, notwithstanding all this, stood ou! 


Two or three minor typographical errors are note’ 


NOTES. 
Part 
he 


as “a man 


is a 


Dr. A.Conan Doyle is lecturing on Fictior 


a tn ¢ 


enumerate, 


as a vivid 
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had made him- 




















































































a ing English roses ; who 
odd? orchid ne sal power ; whose literary imagination 
gi » eres! re anite England and India than the Suez 
_— qe a literary triumphs so early in life were 
se ~ “ of Scott, Thackeray, and others at nearly 
4) to tho 
she his age” : 
_p Marion ( -awford’s new novel, Marion Darche, 
‘ : be published by Macmillan. His play of the same 
- hi h will be put on the stage by Mr. Daly, tells 
4 os aly the same ry. 
a © Heath & Co., have in press for wary early issue 
‘ - Heath’s Modern Language Series, Erckmann- 
¥ Waterloo, edited with notes by O. B. Super, 
th * atodorn Languages, Dickinson College. This 
4 wnd interesting story which owes its title to a 
a vecription of the battle of Waterloo which it con- 
" The colloqu al style makes the book particularly in- 
2 7 etndents and readers generally, and the writ- 
‘ean authors will always remain favorites with 
aschers and pupils 
cveral unpublished poems by Austin Dobson will be 
the f. rthcoming beautiful catalogue of Mr. Ed- 
(Gosse’s librar 
\ new book has recently been published in England 
ects the Civilized World. The author 
mal view its prospects, but it is some satis- | 
know that he allows the civilized races to remain | 
arth, a h he thinks their power of expansion 
. nearly exhausted. Looking at the tendencies in 
he ropl esies that the State will hereafter take | 
we of the Church. 
Addington Symonds, the English essayist and 


art, died rich. He left an estate valued at £75,- 


however, came to him by bequest. 






f which, | 
nry Holt & Co., | 
ryof Mankind,in four volumes, by John S. Hittell, | 


u 
MH 
} 


New York, have in preparation The 


nearly ready the History of Modern Philosophy, from 


Richard 


and 


and a Minimum 
Prof. S. 


German of Falckenberg, 


Reader, by Edward 


| 
| 
7 


nventor, Sir Henry Bessemer, who is now in 


vear, is writing his autobiography. 


Iwo new books by Henry James are announced by the 
lhe first is a collection of Essays in London and 


luding papers on Flaubert, Loti, Ibsen, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward and Lowell. The second 
lhe Wheel of Time, will the 


title, with two other stories, entitled 


| 


contain story 


re- 


gives the 
( 
Her 
My Dark Companions and Their Strange Stories. | 
the 


lege nds 


y Collaboration and Owen Wingate. 
] 


ry M. Stanley is preparing a new book to be 


y 


ies have already been printed, but most | 
ine luded They 


id round the explorer’s camp-fire in the African 


| 


he in the volume are new. 


| 
¢ 
‘ 


My first view of Dickens,” writes Mrs. E. W. Latimer 


Lippincott’s, “was at an evening party, when he was | 
1 the 


ne ir 
i Ul 


midst of a circle of ladies, relieving himself 
ery energetic terms of his impressions de voyage. | 
hair was long and light, and looked as if it had not 


the tangle incident to days of seasick 
He had brought with him two velvet waistcoats | 

dress, one of vivid green, the other of brilliant | 
m; these were further ornamented by a profusion of | 
Watch chain. 


In 1841 a black satin waistcoat was | 


« 


the national costume of gentlemen in America, so 
t Mr. Dickens’s vivid tints were very conspicuous.” 
‘aptain Mahan, now of the U. 8. S. Chicago, and the | 


the remarkable books on the influence of sea-| 


vower, is one of the most popular Americans in England. | 
ile 


was a guest at a recent dinner given by the Queen to 
the { rm: "Tw . * 
verman Emperor at Osborne. The English naval 
ries are 


unanimous in enthusiastic praise of Captain 


‘ahan’s ho 


Ve PR = . . . 
ir. Ruskin is said to be in comparatively good health 
present ich better than for some time past. 
The book which Mr. Oscar Wilde has been writing and 
wi } * 4 
Has been heralded with much mystery is nearly 
aay and wil] } 


« called ‘ The Incomparable and Ingenious 
Te Mr. W. H.; being the true secret of Shake- 
— * Sonnets, now for the first time here fully set forth.’ 
—_ an ‘ordinary’ edition of 500 copies and one 
ne" ‘arge-paper copies. Mr. Wilde is also about to 
<a ga: Ay - called The Sphinx—a supposedly great 
Me tueh will be published in 250 small copies and 
< ‘arge-paper ones. 
ication See is the title of a book just ready for pub- 
‘ ry Dox d, Mead & Co., New York. Jane Barlow, 
ano has, a is claimed, done in this book for Ireland 

‘ ‘as done for Scotland. She certainly pre- 


Sa ( ivi } i i 
, : most vivid picture of Irish life and customs. 
onnel, where the idy 


histor 


re } , 
re is to he 


+ fs. 
nity 


Py 
ty-live 


Irish 


darrie k 
sent 
Lis- 
ls are located, is far from the beaten 











lof which the brilliant, romantic play of Rosedale was 
based. 
Mr. Dodgson — otherwise Lewis Carroll, and the au- 


| ° . . pa 
‘out a book. which, under the title of Curiosa Mathematica, 
‘sets forth a series of mathematical problems with mentally 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


roads of travel, among the wild boglands of Connenght; | 
which send so many a voyager to us ‘over oceans of say.’ 
The sketches are full of pathos and humor, and the 
Saturday Review says: “The author shows such power 
and observation as entitle her to rank among nature's 
sternest painters, yet the best.” 

Mr. John J. Piatt, who has not published anything 
fora longtime, has prepared a new volume of  vetse, 
which he calls Littlke New World Idyls, and Other Poems. 
He is also about to bring out a new edition of his Idyls 
and Lyrics of the Ohio Valley. 


Harper & Brothers have published Walter Besant’s 
new novel, The Rebel Queen, another story of what the 
Germans call the tendenz class, made so useful and inter- 
esting before now by Mr. Besant. Underlying the actual 
plot of the novel are considered such questions as the 
attitude of Europe towards the educated Jew, the problem 
of the working poor, and the social rights of women — this 


last the novel’s main theme. 

“We men who devote our lives to artistic creations,” 
says Paul Bourget, “must abide ‘by our choice and not 
be diverted by any money considerations. Zola has often 
insisted upon that in talking with me, and I am entirely of 
his opinion. Still, | must admit that it seems wrong that 
American publishers shotid reap such a harvest from the 
books we poor Frenchmen write, and not one dollar of the 


profits comes to us.” 





Count Tolstoi’s forthcoming work, ‘The of | 


God Within Us, is a passionate defence of his favorite | 


Kingdom 


doctrine, Resist Not Evil, and is written in even a plainer | 
and more outspoken style than any of his previous works, | 
it the 
order, or, as he calls it, “complete chaotic dis- 
order of things,” it is likely to give plenty of offence in 


and advocating, as does, a complete change in 


wh le 


official quarters. It is not probable that its publication 
in Russia will be allowed — at least till Stchedrin’s typi- 


cal ‘thirty years’ but 


have passed ; arrangements are | 
already being made for an English translation. 
Cornell University Library has been endowed by 


Prof. Willard Fiske with a Dante collection consisting of 
upwards of 1,800 volumes and pamphlets. 


A fair copy of 
the first edition of the Divine Comedy ( Foligno, 1472) is 





among them. It contains a great number of inedited 


annotations by Luca Pulci. 
While living in Guernsey, M. Sarcey says, Victor | 
- ass ’ i 


Hneo was in the hel , 


course of his morning walks. ‘These he put on paper and 
preserved, and during his life selected and published what 

he considered the best. Now his merciless executors are 
publishing the others, bringing out eight volumes in as 
many years; and there remain enough in MS. to make 
many more annual volumes! 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Bruce Hamley, whose death 
has just occurred at the age of sixty-nine, was one of the 
most thorough scholars in the art of war, having probably 
no superior in the British army as an authority on field 
operations; his service in the Crimea was distinguished ; 
but he had the misfortune in the inglorious Egyptian war 
of 1882 to know more than his superior officer, Gen. 
Wolseley, and that ended his army employment. It is less 
known that in his twenties he wrote two good novels, 
Ensign Faunce and Lady Lee’s Widowhood, on the last 





thor of the inimitable Alice’s Adventures — has brought | 
} 


a ‘ ay 
worked solutions. These he calls “ pillow-proble ms,” to be 


thought out during sleepless nights, “ by ordinary mathe- 





maticians when mental occupation is needed. 


The of the of the 
Records Society in London cannot fail to be of great inter- 
est to students of the early history of this country. Among 
the MSS. whose publication has been suggested to the | 
are the letters of Admiral Hood from the West | 


| 


announcement formation Navy | 


Council, 
Indies, 1780-3 ; and the private journal of Rear-Admiral | 
Bartholomew James, 1765. ‘The latter officer assisted in 
the reduction of New York in 1776, and was taken a 


4 s > Te ry « 4 rH > fo 9 © ( 
prisoner at Yorktown when serving as lieutenant on board 


| 
| 


the Charon. 

James Stillie, the Edinburgh bookseller, who in his 
youth often carried proofs to Walter Scott at Abbotsford, 
has just died, in his ninetieth year. He adored Scott, and 
was one of those employed to copy the novelist’s manu- 
pt in order that the secret of his authorship should be 
maintained. Mr. Stillie was a sharp, dry, odd old fellow, 
who knew well most of the Scotch celebrities of his time, 
and was very frank in discussing them. ‘ Christopher 
, North’ he described as “a bletherer, who had no idea of 
‘the value of a tradesman’s time,” and Carlyle as “a can- 
| tankerous, close-fisted creature, who thought he ought to be 

allowed to cart away my entire stock for next to nothing ! ” 


scri 


« 


comes a sort of suffocating pressure upon 


aspiring clod. 


whole earth; but the stir is in vain. 


hour. 


AN IDLER’S NOTE BOOK. 











“Don't you ever pity the city in summer?” said 
Cassandra. 

“Meaning the people in it?” — 
I'm generally there, myself” — 

“ Not meaning the people init, at all ! 
city itself, exactly as I said. 
hear more fumble-headedly 


said I. 


“Well, as 


Meaning the 
Fora scribbler-lady, you do 


'o 


“For another scribbler-lady, you do express yourself 
more indefinitely — !" 

Then we agree that sun-shimmering, wind-haunted 
woods aren’t the place for a quarrel; and I beg Cassan- 
ira to ‘discoourse,’ as it is easy to see she is in the mood 
to do. 


* * 


- 


“1 mean exactly what | say: that sometimes, when 


one has leisure for a minute to drink in the very breath 
of summer, and geta hint of the heart-meaning of summer, 
one has a sort of personal compassion for the city, that it 


is a city when the happier world is something else. There 


one’s own 


heart, when one thinks of the summer earth — the earth 
quick with the life-stir, and the impulse to up-reaching 


» 


growth — covered from the sun and held down, as by 
sepulchre-stones, with acres of merciless brick and stone. 
Don’t you remember that Lowell says, in spring — 
The very clod feels a stir of might ;— 
(An instinct within it, that reaches and towers, 
And groping blindly above it for light 
Climbs toa soul, in grass and flowers ! 
In the open world, the good, unbuilt-upon, unmeddled- 
with world, the summer has its way with the dumbly- 
It ‘gropes blindly ’ to a reward; the sun 


helps it, the fresh, quickening rains befriend it; such as 
its soul is, it climbs to its expression, whether it be weed 
or flower, or dear lowly grasses. 


* * 
* 


But in the city, the dumb clod remains forever dumb. 
Its life-stir comes, as the summer’s word under-thrills the 


Great stones weigh 


| down its breast ; itis beaten down hard under close-packed 
bricks; thousands of foot -steps trample over it every 


The impulse comes to nothing; the winter death- 


drowse creeps through the whole earth’s breast; the poor 


| clods on which the city presses down are senseless again, 


having lost what might have been their hour of upward- 


cohine life T newer eoa 
that suvmetioce, in cummer, 


the nals, bhl.4 ‘ e 
thrusts ite way feebly upward 
between the bricks of a city street, without feeling a great, 
sudden compassion for that hid, denied, down-trampled 
life of the city clods, seeking this poor expression.” 
* * 

* 


«Isn't that what they call super-sentimentality, Cas- 


sandra ?” 

“The people who only know what they have been told ? 
0 yes. It’s only a question of habit of thought. A Sioux 
Indian considered it super-sentimentality of a highly ridieu- 
lous type, when one pities the living dog from whom he 
bites a generous series of mouthfuls, in the course of his 
initiation into certain tribal mysteries. The mid-African 
considers it not less ridiculous super-sentimentality when 
one pities the wife whom he strangles with a rope of bark, 
because she has grown too old to be longer attractive to 
him. It’s a mere question of habit of thought and point of 
view.” 


* * 
* 


“ But the inanimate earth, Cassandra?” 
«“ Inanimate? Look and listen !”’ 
« Unconscious, then; impersonal; unindividual.” 
“ Arrogance of ignorance! What do we know of what 
the earth, or anything on it or in it, that isn’t enclosed in 
our own few poor inchgs of skin, thinks and feels? Don’t 
be like the Western lawyer, who said he could prove his 
client didn’t commit the murder, by bringing forward ten 
witnesses who hadn’t seen him do it. Be modest and don’t 
deny things. Only say you haven’t seen or felt’em. Then 
if you ever do see or feel ’em, or find ’em to be true, you'll 
be saved embarrassing complications !” 

** 

I lie and swing in my pine-swung hammock, and muse 
| on how right Cassandra is, in rebuking me that I should 
| call the earth inanimate. For all around me there is teem- 
| Every fluttering leaf preaches it; every breath of 
‘the wandering wind. Each separate grass-blade and ‘elf- 
| needled mat of moss’ has its own stir and separate move- 


| ing life. 


iment. The shadows move and change, now golden and 
| now purple and now gray. The clouds, ‘shepherded’ this 
‘bright hour by no ‘slow, unwilling wind,’ move merrily 
| across the sky’s misty blue. To every sense, the story of 
| Jife is told : to the ear, by the song of the shrill and iterant 
| crickets, in the browning meadows; to the scent, by the 
| balsam-breath sent momently forth by the crowding pines ; 
| to the touch, by the soft, insistent upspringing of the moss, 

the grasses, almost, as it seems, of the warm brown, earth it- 

self, under the lightest finger-pressure. Animate life, be 


* 
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“ | 
yond all questioning :—but sentient life? With any special, 
ndividual meaning behind it? Or just a general happen- 
ing, as blind, objectless forces blend and work and inter- 


play. 


* * 

tad ' 

“ Cassandra,”’—said I—“Do you believe things are | 
meant—colors in sunsets, shadow-shapes, cloud-pictures— | 
or that they just happen ?” 
‘« Either nothing is meant, or everything is!” said she. | 
And why | 
shouldn’t the Almighty do things in nature as He does in 


“‘T don’t see how any ‘ mid-between’ is possible. 


human affairs, by living, conscious, interested proxy ¢ I 
shouldn’t enjoy the sunsets half so well, if I didn’t believe 
as I do with all my soul !—that He let those who worked 
in color, faithfully and lovingly, down in this world of fad- 
ing colors and short days, have the planning of those sun- 
sets, up yon—have the immortal, unspeakable rapture of 
working from within, from behind, with all heaven fora 
canvas and colors mixed in God’s own workshops !— 
Haven't you seen sunsets that you knew were done by 
‘*prentice hands,’ just learning how? 
ada 

“And cloud-pictures—haven't you seen whole dramas 
acted out in them—droll dramas, too, managed by artists 
What better and 


more congenial work than such, for the dear player folk, | 


who grandly understood pantomime ? 


bye-and-bye? You don’t suppose there’s such a waste of | 


happy chance as to have things merely happen, that it 


would be such endless joy to make happen, do you ?’—said 


Cassandra. 
Dororny Lunpr. | 


WEATHER CROP BULLETIN. 


(Under tne arrangement whereby the Massachusetts and 
Maine State Boards of Agriculture cojperate with the U. 8. De 
partment of Agriculture, Mr. J, Warren Smith, observer of the 
Weather Bureau, issues the following New England Crop Bal 
letin for the week ending Monday last, August 28.) 

The weather in Maine during the week just past has 
been generally very favorable. Abundant rains have fallen, 
and pastures and all crops now in the ground are showing 
much better. The high temperature the last part of the 
week, with the general lack of sunshine has increased the 
potato disease but not seriously as yet. Including the 
storm of the 21st, 2.45 inches of rain has fallen at Caribou, 
2.69 at Eastport and 1.26 at Portland. In Aroostook 
central districts the yield is reported light. The corn is 
mostly stout in growth but is generally late. Near Farm- 
ington, the grasshoppers have injured some fields of oats 
very badly. 

Less rain fell during the week in New Hampshire and 
about the same amount in Vermont as in Maine. At 
Burlington, Vt., the amount was 2.56 inches, of which 2.35 
inches came on the 24th. At Troy, Vt., the fall was only 
1.50inches; at Littleton, N. H., 1.35 inches; Manchester, 
N. H., 0.66 inch, and at Newton, 1.66 inches. 

The high wind of the 24th did considerable damage on 
eastern slopes in each of these states. 
off and corn broken down. 


Fruit was blown 
Itis feared that the excessive 
rains in Northern Vermont will cause potatoes to rot as the 
ground was already wet. There is some complaint in 
central New Hampshire of grain not having filled well. 
The cloudy and rainy weather has greatly hindered harvest- 
ing, and field crops ripen slowly. 

In the three Southern States, the rains have been 
general and copious — that of the 2ist being heaviest on 
the coast, and of the 24th, heaviest in the Western sec- 
tions. At Leominster, the fall for the week was 2.24 
inches, at Ipswich; Mass., it was 1.22 inches, of which 1.13 
came on the 21st; at Boston, the amount was 1.89 with 
1.65 on the 2ist, and only 0.17 on the 25th; Province- 
town, Mass., recorded 2.73 inches with 2.69 on the 21st, 
and Kingston, R. 1., 2.95 with 2.46 on the 21st, while at 
Falls Village, Conn., 3 inches fell with 2.74 inches on the 
24th. A heavy thunder-storm passed easterly across 
Northern Massachusetts during the afternoon of the 27th, 
which caused some damage. Hail came with the rain at 
Winchendon, while at Fitchburg, 3 inches of rain fell 
from 3.30to 5.15 P.M. 


It washed out crops some, and 
badly washed roads. 


A very high wind accompanied the 
storm, which did more damage probably to the trees and 
corn than that of the 24th. The latter wind was excep- 
tionally severe in Western Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut. The correspondent at Milford, Conn., writes: “A 
gale the 24th has done much damage. Corn is badly 
blown down; fruit is mostly on the ground, and onion 
seed (justready to cut) badly damaged. Peach trees 
are badly broken up and fruit and shade trees broken 
and uprooted. The damage to this section is thousands 
of dollars.” The Hartford Courant prints the following 
relative to the peach trees on the farm of Mr. Hale of 


Glastonbury, Conn.: “A thousand peach trees blown 


Three or 


four hundred more or less smashed; a hundred or more 
absolutely ruined.” The rain damaged cranberries some- 


what, but a good crop is promised generally. In many 


| sections potatoes are reported light, with no rot as yet, 
| 


though there is some reports of blight. 
but late. 


Corn is good, 
More sunshine is needed. 

About three inches of rain fell in eastern New York 
during the storm of the 24th. ‘This has broken the severe 
drought which prevailed there and notwithstanding the 
considerable damage by the wind on the same date, the con- 
diticns are much more favorable there. Grapes are very 
full; apples are good in the valleys though searce on the 
hills, and corn has greatly improved. 

Special local reports for Massachusetis are as follows :— 
Blandford: Corn badly beaten down but it is partly rising. 
So. Royalston : Corn maturing finely; potatoes about half 


a crop; grapes, abundant. Winchendon ; 


Fall apples of 
an inferior quality are plenty enough; the horn fly is 
quite troublesome. Ipswich : The weather has been the 
worst for years for cutting salt hay; root crops growing 


Marsh- 


field: Heavy rains have injured the cranberry crop to 


finely; fair prospect for average cranberry crop. 


some extent 


Midway Plaisance. 
Readers of Dr. Winslow's vivid letters from Chicago, 
appearing weekly in this journal, will not fail to receive the 


impression that the Midway Plaisance is a fascinating spot. 


The name, however, seems to puzzle the ¢ hicago tongue | 


to pronounce ; and for the benefit of all concerned, whether 
visitors to the World’s Fair or simply students of compara- 
tive philology, we give a disquisition on this subject by one 
of the learned daily newspapers of Chicago. 

“It has been charged, "writes the Chicago editor, “ that 
in selecting the title, ‘ Midway Plaisance,’ the park com- 
missioners made an unwarranted incursion upon a foreign 
tongue, but when one considers the inadequacy of the word 
‘street,’ the effeminacy of ‘avenue’ and the total impos- 
sibility of ‘boulevard,’ it is not hard to see what led them 
to the choice. The really woeful consequence of their 
selection is to be found in the weirdly varied pronunciation 
which some people give it. ‘ Plezzunts’ is common, so is 
‘playzance.” ‘ Playzahant,’ with the accent on the ulti- 
mate, is afavorite. Frequently a speaker, doubtful of his 
accuracy, makes a sweeping contraction and elison of the 
odie aerv _ o~-gnmlae tavtane 
raphers offer little help, and it remains with the speaker 
to choose whether he shall consider the word as English— 
it isan obsolete form of the archaic English word ‘ pleas- 
aunce '"—or as modern French. The spelling of the older 
English and the present Gallic form is identical. If it is 
old English it is ‘ playzance,’ with the accent weightiest on 
the first syllable. If it is French it is ‘playzongs’ (as 
nearly as may be indicated in English letters) with no ae- 
cent on the final syllable. Judging from the general usage 
here, it would seem that the latter pronunciation is the one 
destined to rule.” 


MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES. 

In the September number of Harper's Magazine the 
readers of Dr. A. Conan Doyle’s latest historical novel, 
The Refugees, will be particularly attracted to an article 
taking up the career of that picturesque and prominent 
character in Dr. Doyle’s novel—Daniel de Gresollon, Sieur 
du L*hut, or Dulhut. The author is Mr. William McLen- 
nan, and the elaborate illustrations are furnished by Mr. 
Reinhart. Dulhut’s actual history is here set forth under 
the title A Gentleman of the Royal Guard. He will be 
discovered, in his reality as well as in romance, a striking 
type of the adventurous French 


World. 


pioneer in the New 


The August New England Magazine (Warren F. Kel- 
logg, 5 Park Square, Boston) is better than ever before, 
and it significantly marks its change of management witha 
beautiful colored frontispiece of Mt. Chocura in midsum- 
mer. It is a picture which will interest all who have 
visited the wonderful White Mountains, and the print it- 
self is well worth framing. It is not a mere lithograph of 
the old style, but possesses absolute photographic reproduc- 
tion of detail and delicate blendings of the colors and tones 
of nature. ‘The New England is the first popular maga- 
zine to make use of the wonderful recent advances in color 
illustration, and this particular issue is of great interest to 
all amateurs in photographic and art work. 


A graceful souvenir of the visit of the Princess Eulalie 
to this country appears in the September number of 
Demorest’s Family Magazine—the World’s Fair Number. 
It is the Spanish Infanta’s autograph message of farewell 
and thanks to the American nation, accompanied by a letter 
from her official attendant, the Duke of Tamames, to 
Demorest’s, echoing her sentiments of appreciation and 
esteem. The autograph letter is accompanied by pictures 











over. These can be set up and bear all right. 


of the Infanta in five different poses and costumes. 


word, with the evident hope of escaping observation, and | 


COMMONWEALTH. 


SEPr , 
Babyland for September | Boston 

a charming frontispiece, Blowing p, 
story abont Ethel, and somet} r 
does such droll things, and a da), 


LD. Lathrop (. 
ibbles. There 


ys | 
- about Baling ; 
MM, why 


t¥ story } 


as 


nN Ver 


pretty pictures and rhymes. Me, Cietidlas 
The September St. Nicholas tains as 
: HS AN announces 
by the editor that the Boston wine Wia ken 
: i T ’ % We- Awake | 
been acquired by The Century | ued th has 
: ‘<i. “eC Mat its wes 
are to become members of the \;. \ hol Seery 
NOS consis 
reget) os > mead wt 
In her greeting “ to our readers old 4 d new.” Me | 
;says: “ And now a turn of events has @aacd 
us a welcome host of recruits another ha ‘ : 
rs » SSpPy tare 
crowd, a throng of “Wide- Awake ae ag 


been traveling, all this time, a road « nearly | a 


P . UT Ow 
it seemed only natural that, sooner or later. de tes.a 
| have come together. So, with this Sente: i = 
. . ‘ : “ th 
i beautiful Boston magazine JOins forces with St. Yi 
| . . eae 
Meantime, the good Saint has a message for us 


| the readers of ‘ Wide-Awake ’ hy 


extends the heart 


; est 
| welcomes, while to us he accords + APPY priy 
| doing all in our power to atone for the loss of dy 
| time favorite and benefactor, so ws oved an : 
In truth, if afresh spirit of y fulness sh 7 
with the new crowd, St. Nicholas wi! the han : 
and younger, too, despite its twenty yea li 
know, does not always make old age; a he nes 
; the top of a giant oak is as young as new 
| opens far down at the base of the 
The Eighty-seventh Volume of Harper's Mag 
close brilliantly. In the October imber will be 


Edwin Lord Weeks’s articles describing h 


| the Black Sea to the Persian Gulf by caravan, ¢ 
season of a cholera epidemic, and the narrative wil 


embellished by illustrations from sketches made by 
| Weeks along the way. 


5 The ( letober instalment * 


wes 
of the journey through the country of the Kunis, seme 


Mr. Richard Harding [ar 
g 
studies of English life will be continued during 


i he autem 


the frontier of Persia. 


with a paper on Undergraduate Life at Oxford, andy 


articles on London. ‘Timely articles will be a feat 


eature of 


ithe forthcoming numbers. Following Mr. Sidney W 


article on Isthmian Diplomacy in the September Magus 


be 
| Mr. Carl Schurz will write for the October Harpers 
—_— on the Manifest Destiny of the United State. 
in the November number, Mr. Frederick RK. Coudert wh 
| recently was so prominent in the Belring’s Sea comm 
reroy av Furis, will be represented by an article on Am 
tration as a means of settling international disputes. Ste 
stories by Brander Matthews, Richard Hardi 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Charles Egbert (Craddod, 
Owen Wister,Ruch McEnery Stuart, Howard Pyle, Wills 
McLennan, and Walter Pater will appear in early numben 
of the Magazine. 


c ia 


In consideration of the vast volume of travel, from te 
summer resorts and to the World’s Fair, which is sur 
take place in September, Romance ( Romance Pu 
New York) issues a Special Travelers’ Number for ts 
month. Not only are accounts and incidents of travel mate 
a feature of it, but all of the stories are of a characte 
peculiarly suited to the needs of the traveler. They a 
sparkling, short, and of remarkable variety. Among ut 
authors of various nations represented in this interest 
collection are Curtis Yorke, Conan Doyle, Ludovic Hae 
M. E. M. Davis, Anatole France Charles E. Hoag, A 
Wellington Rollins, Helen Lee Sargent, Guy de Maupas 
sant and Jules Sandeau. Stories of humor, of pathos ¢ 
love, of adventure, and of intelligent animals; stone: @ 
the sea, of war, of history; stories of the East, of the West, 
of the South—all of these are to be found, each among & 
most perfect and thrilling of its kind, in the Septem 
number of Romance. 

A subject which has received much discussion © * 
parts of the country during the past mouth has bee 
possibility of The Cosmopolitan’s succeeding in ™ 
move of selling the magazine, unchanged in size anges 
bettered in quality, at the price of twelve and oneal 
cents, instead of twenty-five cents, as forme rl} 


¥ 





lishers in part explain how it 1s possible to keep _ i 
of this kind by their announcement that the Christusas 
edition will exceed 200,000 copies, and that, in conse ae 
of these large editions, they are obliged to manor en 
tising rates from $200 to $300 per page fifty — sf 
page more than has ever been charged by any of BE" 
ing magazines in this country. 

The Atlantic Monthly for September cont che : 
to Professor Shaler’s Relations of Academic and ane . 
Instruction which appeared in the August number. ic yt 
General Francis A. Walker, President of the eer 
Institute of Technology, and is an able defense ® me 
tem of the independent technical school. In goo ee 
author expresses his “ belief that scie! tific and tee vd 
put to Bul 
These 1° 
jucations 
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education always encountersa grave risk when 
with representatives of classical culture. 
papers, covering both sides of an important 
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id be read by all teachers. 
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There are also | —— 
interest: Edwin Booth by | 


K ENYON Military Academy, 
GAMBIER, OHIO. 


of great 








i me!’ ~— vt ° . 7 | a Ti ’ 
m. A. Clapp of this city, and Wild-cat Banking in the | HE Reed School | For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth year. Seventieth year 
Henry ¢ :' B. McMaster, the distinguished historian. | | J | Will begin September 20, 1893. 
Lt fe papers in this number may be | 6, 8 and 10 East 53d Street. Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing, 
cher interesUDS ps ee é } cig Boarding : ay Rc , Dieta | west of the Alleghanies, a training-school fully equal to the 
ttt 1» co ctalment of Charles Egbert Craddock s | “cast and Day School for Girls. | best schools of the East <n 
doped a third 12 — e | _ Courses include all studies required at American and Eng: | . Ee ee, Ie 
ve al. His Vanished Star, Agnes Repplier s A| lish University entrance examinations, Thirtieth year hesina | Growth since reorganization remarkable, the number of 
power! : | F. Hapgood’s A Russian Summer Resort, | October 3, 1893 boarding pupils having increased more than 400 percent. Pupils 
casen, Isabel F. Hi pg Red, end E..V | during the past year from sixteen States. 
“ Torrey’s On the St. Augustine mom » anc somata ACKWARD Boys Location of great beauty and healthfulness. Excellent 
Bra The Isolation of Life on Prairie Farms. There buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
analies’s , 8 ‘ . efficiency. Thorough preparation for college or business. Care- 
rome pecent Italian books, and Ameri-| who wis ro slowly ¢ “oug : sir 18 tot ? wd wae tee 
age also reviews ff some reces : 10 wish to go slowly and thoroughly in their studies, and | fal supervision of health, habits and manners. 
vere, and the usual Comment on New Books and BRIGHT BOYS Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 
“ aia? Chal who wish to do two yeats of school work in one year, ean to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
sien and Women (D. Lothrop Co.) for bent accomplish what they desire at the private school of way ag unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
Magee ; ae obert Bickford & Son, 13 Temple Place, Boston Dave ns 
pens with a dainty frontispiece, At the Pas- We olanece. 7 - — , Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. For illustrated cata- 
~ sebuviie aleel bright bit of verse. anda - logue address the Rector, 
ow Bars, and - ~ ; TREN 
‘ ober of ‘A Little Columbian Grandpapa,’ yt ALL School, LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 
A Ms . » * 
: 8) e remembered’ at the World's Fair. 593 Boylston St., Copley Square. BUSSEY Institution of Harvard University 
’ ‘ 2 , . 
series. My Neighbors on the Ganges — pa 66th Year. F : 
‘ sid . 4 cctatieth dat al matheien Thorough preparation is made for the Institute of Technol This school f persed ngeery MASS. . : 
P ally eresting ant _— vag tesigin : — bead aCIGh ey ogy, for Business and for College. In all classes special Students " a $2 ow Fr nig s a and Hortioulsare will begin ut 
le Gold-Diggers, The Clock o’ the Year, with | are received. Particular attention to girls and young children. ie el wien rel sgspotiiry tens: ae septate, Freestion! 
“ ¥ A. ’ instruc : a Variety ‘ Cts \ rishi 
h Mt Boxes. and Fred and His Cousins, | Unusual care of health is taken. The kintergarten training ‘ ROtOn SS GIVER I & Variety er subjects to those wishing to 
= : . = class is in charge of Miss Lucy Wheelock Manual training earn LOW WP ORHET CR CAEENS OR CUOUEND TENSE Sen’ CUSED! OF 
Visit, and other stories, poems and rhymes, | will be much increased this year, and a large room has been pleasure. Some instruction may here be obtained without 
: fr ng that will cheer many aboy and | specially fitted up for it taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
un a 5 ; 7 . P For further information, address 
she . make school-time and play-time all the ' , ‘CTS 7, , : : 
. | Roxsu RY Latin School Prof. FRANCIS H,. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
1 by ’ 
s 
‘. vtion of the money paid to writers as soon BOSTON, MASS. , OLBY Academy, 
\ : ; j An endowed school with 140 resident pupils and 40 non 
ouire a reputation, the September ( osmopolitan | resident, prepares boys for Harvard and other colleges and for | NEW LONDON, N. H. 
sins leas than eight thousand words, for which the sum | the Institute of Technology. Boys coming from a distance can | 41st Year. : 
: ' 5 dinteaie diliens eae find homes with teachers or others recommended by the head-|___ One of the best schools in New England. Fall Term opens 
sixtet 1 BG | . pestis a - master. Examination for admission to the lowest class June 24 Wednesday, Sept. 13. Five couplete courses of study. Build- 


wells are the th 
September number has more than one hundred _ illus- | 

tra! as, giving, the chief points of interest in the Colum-| staff of instructors. 
Exposition, and the Fair is treated by more than a 


n authors, 


Walter Besant; the Midway Plaisance, by Julian Haw- 
ne; Electricity, by Murat Halstead; the Liberal Arts 
g, by Kunz, the famous gem expert of Tiffany & 


the Lx 


irtment, efc. 


mpany , 


rhe only Whi 


s parlors and 


vs, Was Mrs. 


’ 


ot Harrison, Mark Twain and William Dean} 


including the 


i ['wain, entit 


te House mistress to permit the opening 


and Sept 16. A few vacant seats remain in each of the three | ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam, Students 

ae Ghats Gah commends dk price. | upper classes. Tuition $150. The school begins its two hundred | received at any time. $200 will pay all expenses for & year, in- 
| and forty-ninth year with schoolhouse renovated and enlarged, | cluding rext Books and Stationery. A fine gymnasium, The 
with Physical and new Chemical Laboratory, and an increased | Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. Stenog 
jraphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe 
| ciality. Send for a catalogue. 
| . ce rl r x ry 
Rev. GEORGE W. GILE, President ad Interim. 
| ‘ 
| 
OLGATE Academy, 

HAMILTON, N. Y. 
The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 


| Sept. 14th, 1893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
. | reputation. 


By order of the Trustees, 


WM. C. COLLAR, A. M., Headmaster. 


famous English novelist, 


eee Berlitz School of Languages, | 
154 Tremont St., Boston. | 
} 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, 
Class and Private Lessons; 


ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK. 


partment of Mines, by the chief of that day and evening sessions 


A feature of this number is a story by 
led Is He Living or Is He Dead ? 


NoTEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS, 

Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub- 
| division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages. 

Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 
and special information, address. 


CHARLES H. THURBER, A. M., Principal. 


~~ England Conservatory of Music. 


| 





Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 
conservatories to the public, regardless | Music, Elocution, Fine Arta, Literature. School year begins 
| Sept. 7. Offices open for registration Aug. 31. Calendar Free. 


Patterson, the daughter of President | . ; ; 
FRANK W. HALE, Gen’l Manager. 


son, who is at present living in Tennessee, and of | amit eines Ciena 
. . ‘ F A, | ‘ran 1 Square, Be , Mass. 
vhom a pleasant sketch, with portrait, is given in the} VOICE Well Trained 
Sepie ber Ladies’ Home Journal ( Philadelphia : The —— Prang Art Educational Papers, is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 
Pub. C Mrs. Jefferson Davis contributes to Boston, New York, Chicago, . 
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ns, the clever woman who is the presiding genius of the | 
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Harper's | 


tw €ntertainin 


: short stories and much other interesting | For the higher education of young women. Buildings unsur- | 
ve matter, an eight- Nis. 
ia y to Edna 
Right the Wron 


40d tastructi 


€xclusive] 





Jackson, and Alice Graham McCollin writes of 
at Washington, Mrs, Patti Lyle Col- No. 1. 


Talmage over his signature, and John Lambert 
; muributes a delightful essay on What is Written | Mail orders will be promptly filled by 
ia man s k ace. 


i us seashore cover by W. St. John Harper and its 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers have just added to the | FQ VRLING TON College, 


Distaff Series another volume, in which are | 


ted tove the r 


riods of our country until almost our own 


ats title is 


'y American women, from the earlier and | Campus of 12 acres, splendidly shaded, on banks of the Delaware. 
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ung of its 
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New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.58th St. 

Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it ; if injured 
| by false training it can be restored and strengthened. Testi- 
monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet sent 
upon application. 


Offer the best thought of the day, on Art Education, in such 
| form as to be accessible to teachers, students and the general 
| public. 


r a delightful sketch of the widow of 


Art Education in the Public Schools. 
By James MacAlister, LL.D. 
President of Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 
Art Education in the School Room: Pictures and 
Their Intiuence. | 
3y Ross Turner, Edward 8. Morse and others. 
Other numbers in preparation. Price of each number 20cts. | 


—— JEANNETTE VAN BUREN. 
first time in print by the Rev. ‘T. De| - 


HEFFIELD Scientific School of Yale 


University, © 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 

Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zodlogy, Miner- 
| alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep- 
| aration for a Medical Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, 
| with English, French and German, Political Economy, History, 
lete. For programme, address 
BURLINGTON, NEW JERSEY. Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director. 
A fitting school for the best Universities, both at home and Aeaks Cree Pe oeviiatsi 
many examples of fugitive and other abroad. Buildings just refitted with every modern convenience. HICAGO Musica! College, 


| ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue maiied free. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 


Altogether this September journal, | THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
646 Washington St., Boston. 
| 47 East 10th St., New York. 
| 


contents, is worth many times its price 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


400.00 a year. Rey. J. M. WILLIAMS, Ph. D., Rector. 


— me Pe y te | 
Karly Prose and Verse, and the editing | 
material 


| 
ASCADILLA School, 
‘ : : | ITHACA, NEW YORK. 
There is much in the 3oys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. The leading pri- | me. Alberti’s Delsarte School of Expres- 
amusing, curious, and worthy of | vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in M sion r 
$3 ; . Pe rare ite li re ; 2 < "7 » 5 
The book | Sixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums and general | 557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 


lecture courses. Teaches all specialists. Board and thorough | 4 ; 

instruction. Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special | To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
lowe, Mrs. Stoddard, Mrs. Kinney, | courses for boys not preparing for college. Military drill in | practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste, 
Botta. “| University companies. Refined home. Summer school fitting | refined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 


for college entrance examinations in the fall. Register sent | and Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 


are due to Alice Morse 
Ellsworth Ford. 


in than the files of magazines. 


‘ the southern nebula, lying between the | on application. Charles V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen | —_Cireulars. = Se 

eavens and 37° South Declination. has | years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the | . oe 

is the sixth part of v« ] » J f w r country, will assume the principalship July 1, 1893. OMAN’S Medical College of Pennsy| 
I jAume I. of the pub- “I believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best pre- | vania. 


Leander MeCormick Observatory of the 131 S. 18th St., PHILA. 

44th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. A 4-years’ 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 
work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


paratory schools in this country.’— J. G. SHurMAN, President 


gimia. This observatory, which pos- | of Cornell University. | 
) 


Director, Prof. Ormond Stone, has be- 


A -” _ results of the work have been | A few students can receive private instruction during the 
ession of pamphlets closely follow- | summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math- 
rhe present catalogue includes the posi- ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good 1331 South Broad St, Phila., 
data of nearly nine hundred of rae board in hotel of Re Ee ee ee es Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and 
ts, the determinations of which have beer en dene) ay ee ae absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30 eminent Professors. 
some six Or seven years belae, of cour 2 ALFRED H. EVANS, Every branch of music taught. Appointments unsurpassed. 
’ ” g> ourse, 


u 9th year opens September 4, 1893. Eight free scholarships. 
the work accomplished by the assistants | Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. Illustrated catalogue free. eg Oe 
FQ RADFORD Academy, - or 


BRADFORD, MASS. ‘THE Highland Military Academy, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
ar | | passed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres — twelve in | Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business, 
Lyall’s fa ie © supp ement devoted grove ; lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 
2 7a § fascinating historical novel, To | course of study ; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to | Careful Training. Home Influences. 
| Miss IDA. C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass, JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 
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BY ANNA POOLE BEARDSLEY. 
Iam so happy, dear, when Iam near you ; 
Then with the mad, sad world your course 
pursue, 
But leave for me a corner to revere you ; 
Iam so happy just with love, and you. 


When that great life that would be earth’s 
defender 
Receives a thrust from them it would have 
spared, 
Come, then, and learn, oh ! bruised heart,strong 
and tender, 
No lonely joy can equal sorrow shared. 


I am not wise, except that I adore you ; 
Nor strong, except that love its strength hath 
lent ; 
But, dear, if all my life upflung before you 
Can soften one hard step, I am content. 


Harper's Weekly. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


The founder of a new home for aged and 
infirm colored man in New Orleans is an 
old negro named Thorine Lafon, who has 
also founded an asylum for destitute col- 
ored boys. The New Orleans Picayune 
describes Mr. Lafon as a man ‘of quiet and 
courteous demeanor and exceedingly mod- 
est, not caring to speak of his munificent 
bequest, even when pressed for informa- 
tion.” 


Mr. Stanley Edwards Johnson, late Princi- 
pal of the high school at Eastport, Me., has 
been elected Principal of the high school at 
Nantucket, Mass. Mr. Johnson is the author 
of several magazine articles connected 
with early American history. 


Miss Olea Bull, whose histrionie aspira- 
tions have already been mentioned in the 
Journal, will make her debut on the profes- 
sional stage on Monday at the Park Theatre, 
Brooklyn, in R. A, Barnet’s new opera, 
‘Prince Pro Tem.’ One week later she 
appears in this city at the Museum, Miss 
Bull’s part is that of the Princess. The 
feature of her work is her dance, in which 
she is assisted by twelve young ladies. 


Alexander Guilmant, organist of La Trin- 
ité church in Paris, and the chief living 
exponent of French organ playing, will 
make a tour of this country under arrange- 
ment with Clarence Eddy, the Chicago 
organist. 


The wife of Aubrey Boucicault, actor 
and playwright and the eldest son of the 
late famous Sramatiot, Dion Boucicault, has 
entered suit for divorce in New York. This 
seems to be an hereditary trait. 


The French Government has commis- 
sioned Father Sauton, a Benedictine, to 
devote a year’s study to all the existing 
leper colonies in Scandinavia, Asia Minor, 
and Egypt. The information thus gathered 
is to be submitted to M. Pasteur for his 
consideration of the best means of prevent- 
ing the spread of the disease. 


Word has been received from Miss Fran- 
ces Willard, announcing her entire restora- 
tion to health. She will stay at Lucerne, 
Switzerlard, until October 1, when she will 
start for home. 


Mr. Gustav Kobbé writes to the Evening 
Post :—* The obituary notices of Gustav 
Schirmer fail to bring out the cardinal fact 
of his career—viz., he never endeavored to 
build up his business by trying to get down 
to the level of public taste. There was no 
room for rubbish on his shelves. Without 
ever having wielded a baton or, as far as I 
know, played a note, his influence on the 
development of love for good music in this 
country was very great. No matter what 
possible gain there might have been for him 
in publishing or selling popular trash, he 
never swerved from his high ideal. He was 
in every sense of the word agreat publisher.” 


Colonel T. W. Higginson recently gave 
two readings from his unpublished diaries, 
at his summer home, Dublin, N. H., for the 
benefit of the public library of that place. 
The extracts made public included Colonel 
Higginson’s experiences at the famous 
Voltaire centenary at Paris in 1878, and a 
delightful sketch of the literary convention 
there in the same year, with a visit to Louis 
Blanc. 


Edward M. Greene of San Francisco has 
designed a novelty for the midwinter fair to 
be held in that city, which he hopes will 
rival the Eiffel Tower and the Ferris Wheel. 
It is a colossal statue of Justice, 150 feet 
high, supporting an immense pair of scales, 
the extremities of which are cars holding 
fifty ae each. The beam is a truss 300 
feet long, oscillating like a walking-beam, 
thus lifting the cars to a height of 350 feet. 





A recent arrival from Japan in San 


Francisco is Chevalier Jules Attias of Italy, | has presented for the Maine Building at the 


who for two years was the interpreter of 
General Gordon in Egypt, and afterward in 
the campaign with General Graham. For 
his services in Khartoum and Suakim he has 
the Victoria medal, and also one from the 
Khédive. 


The will of the late Dr. Hamilton Griffin, 
the stepfather of Mary Anderson, admitted 
to probate Monday morning in the County 
Court at Louisville, Ky., left all his property 
consisting of several houses to his wife, and 
at her death to his four children. It is 
noticeable that no bequest whatever is made 
to his stepdaughter, Mary Anderson- 
Navarro. 


The duke of Edinburg, Queen Vic- 
toria’s second son, becomes a German reign- 
ing prince, by the death of Duke Ernst of 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. This prince, who 
died last week in his castle at Reinhards 
brunn, was brother of Prince Albert, and 
75 years old, having been born June 21, 
1818. He was married, but childless, and 
thus his nephew Alfred succeeds to his 
place as ruler and his great wealth. The 
duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha has a territory 
of 760 square miles, and somewhat more 
than 200,000 inhabitants, or half as many as 
the city of Boston. 


Bishop McMahon of Hartford, who died 
suddenly last week, was brought up in 
Charlestown, where his brother, the 
John W. McMahon, D.D., is now rector of 
St. Mary’s parish. Bishop MeMahon was 
one of the two boys in the first class to 
rraduate from the Charlestown High School. 

hat was in 1852, and the other boy in the 
class was Mr. Edward Prescott, until re- 
cently for many connected with the Boston 
Globe. 


Anton Hekking, for the last two seasons 
first ‘cellist of the New-York Symphony 
Orchestra and one of the foremost per- 
formers in this country upon his instrument, 
will remain in Europe this winter. 


Rev. W. 
ton, D.D., and Rev. J. H. Mansfield, D. D., 
of Boston, and Rev. W. P. Thirkield, D. D.., 
of Atlanta, Ga., have united in the purchase 


of Pine Island, in Lake Winnipesaukee, 
N.H. 


The war department has furnished the 
following list of Union department com- 
manders during the late war who are now 
living: Gens. J. M. Schofield, O. O. Howard, 
W. S. Rosecrans, C. C. Augur, H. G. 
Wright, N. P. Banks, D.C. Buell, Franz 
Sigel, Lew Wallace, D. N. Couch, J. G. 
Parker, N. J. T. Dana, J. J. Reynolds, G. 
M. Dodge, George Stoneman, J. M. Palmer, 
H. H. Lockwood, J. P. Hatch and John D. 


Stevenson. 
The Harvard class of 1838, with which 


the late William J. Rotch graduated, has 
lost ten members by death since 1890 ( seven 


dying in the year 1891 ), while the preced- | 


ing class, "37, in that time has lost only one, 
Dr. Henry J. Bigelow. 


The Infanta Eulalie stayed about three 
weeks in London before she departed for 
the watering place Royat, and lived in the 
strictest retirement in a furnished house in 
Westbourne Terrace. After a ‘cure’ of 
about three weeks at Royat, the Infanta will 
return to England in semi-state, to visit the 
Queen and several members of the Orleans 
family. Meanwhile her little sons are stay- 
ing in England with their governess, the 
widow of an English officer. 


Prince Maximillan of Saxony, who was 
recently consecrated a priest, went into 
monastery through disappointed affection. 
The story goes that he fell in love with 
Princess Feodore, youngest sister of the 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 





Rev. | 


jmerely to have somebody else steal them. 


| views, is to be married next Tuesday to Miss 


I. Haven, Rev. W. E. Hunting- | 


|up with her own luxurious household furni- 
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| She is a lineal descendant of General War- 
| ren, who fell at Bunker Hill. 


} 
General Francis Fessenden of Portland | 
World’s Fair a portrait of the Hon. William | 
Pitt Fessenden, his father, who was United | 
States Senator from Maine for several years | 
and was one of President Lincoln’s Secre- | 
taries of the Treasury. He died in 1869,| 
after serving about two-thirds of his third | 
term in the Senate. | 


Silas Bauer, a farmer of Huntingdon | 
County, Penn., has had a singular and pain- 
ful experience. Distrustful of banks, he 
drew out several hundred dollars he pos- 
sessed from two banks, and then hid his 
treasure in the lining of his coat. Then he 
went out to work ina field hung his coat 
upon a gate post. There the coat was 
espied by a multitede of hungry grasshop- 
pers and badly eaten by them. The grass- 
hoppers bored holes through the greenbacks, 
and the farmer has been compelled to send 
the fragments of his money to Washington 
to secure new bills. The money was muti- 
lated almost beyond redemption. Mr. Bauer 
says when he recovers his money he will put 
it back in the bank. 





Mrs. Mary T. Lathrop of Michigan is to | 
preach the annual sermon at the meeting of | 
the world’s and national Woman’s Christian | 
Temperance Union at Chicago in October. 


Mrs. E. G. Evans of Boston has given | 
twenty acres of land for the summer school 
of ethics at Plymouth which Dr. Felix Adler 
organized in [891. 


Thomas A. Edison, who has been in 
Chicago looking at the Fair, says he has 
given up experimenting with electricity ; 
there was no money in making inventions 


Most of his time in future, he said, would be 
devoted to metallurgy; but he did not want 
to be understood as saying that the possi- 
bilities of electricity were exhausted, quite 
the contrary. 


Albert Shaw, editor of the Review of Ke- 


Bessie L. Bacon of Reading Pa. 


Jenny Lind’s private car was one of the 
first to be used in this country, and in the 
days when she was singing here it attracted 
a great deal of attention. It was only an 
ordinary car, which she hired, and from 
which she had the seats removed, fitting it 


ture. 


Miss Eva Lovering Shorey, the new presi- 
dent of the woman’s aid societies of Maine, 
is only twenty-one years old. She was born 
in Bridgton, and after being graduated from 
its high school became the business editor of 
the Bridgton News, published by her father. 


In enforcing economy the management of 
the World’s Fair has slaughtered the Bureau 
of Publicity and taken the official head of 
Major Moses P. Handy. 


Bishop Abram Grant, Rev. W. H. Shep- 
pard, an African missionary, and other 
prominent colored men attending a summer 
institute at Birmingham, Ala., adocate the 
plan of negro emigration to Africa. 


The marriage of Miss Hannah Marguerite 
Tilton and Mr. Ira Steward MeNeill, the 
well-known short story writer, will take 
place at7 p. M. Tuesday, October 3, at the 
residence of the bride’s parents, Greenwood 
Avenue, West Newton. 





Professor James Fairman, of Olivet Col- 
lege, Mich., is at Penacook, N. H., having a} 
5S 
commission from William S. Kimball a 
millionaire of Rochester, N. Y., to execute a | 
painting in oil of the cottage in Penacook in | 
which Mrs. Kimball was born. 


The umbrella has rarely been enumerated 


German Empress, but, as she was as fervent | among antiques, but John Bickel of Harris- 


a Lutheran as he was a devoted Roman 
Catholic, and neither would yield in this 
respect, a union was impossible. 


The present Governor of Bombay is Lord 
Harris, a man better known by his triumphs 
in the cricket field as Captain of the Kent 
County eleven than as a statesman. He 


has had considerable experience in public | 
life, however, and is said to be a man of | of 


marked capacity. He is a direct descendant 
of the famous Canning. 


Lord Hope, whose marriage to May 
Yohe, the actress, has already been an- 
nounced, bears the title of Lord by courtesy. 


| 


| 
i 
| 


ourg, Penn., has one which he says is 105 
years old. It has always been in the posses- 
sion of the Bickel family—it has never been 
loaned. This ancient rain-shedder has a 
frame of peculiar construction, which is now 
covered with blue silk, and an ivory handle 
of artistic design. 


The Rev. Samuel P. Jones, grandfather 
‘Sam’ Jones, the evangelist, recently 
celebrated his eighty-eighth birthday in 
Cartersville, Ga., on which occasion a large 
number of his descendants were present. 


Sir John Millais intends to pass the 
autumn in Scotland, and he has rented the 


He is the brother of John Adrien Louis} Far] of Ancaster’s Stobhall shootings, which 
Hope, the present Earl of Hopetoun, and is | 


thirty years old. If Lord Hope, his uncle, 
should survive him May Yohe will then be- 
come the Countess of Hopetoun. The es- 
tates of the family are in Scotland, at Hope- 
toun House, South Queen’s Ferry, County 
of Linlithgow, and Ormiston Halland Keith 
House, Haddingtonshire. In 


| 


| 


mS, 


are a few miles north of Perth. 


Mrs. Fanny Gates Bradford of Monson 
has just celebrated her ninety-ninth birthday. 
Mrs. Bradford is the oldest person in Mon- 


ison. She was born there in 1794. For 


| many years she had charge of the boarding-| 
England, school connected with the academy, and was | 


Papillion Hall, Leicestershire, is the family | always a particular favorite with ‘ her boys,’ 


seat. 


as she used to call them. 
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Ladies Examine the 
White Sewing Machine. 


1,100,000 


Have Been Sold. 


THE 


WHITE IS KING 


. —T 

Before you buy, find some hapt posse ao 

the White; ask them how they like it, ane wie 
answer will come: 


THE WHITE JS KING. 
White Sewing Machine ¢o. 


511 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 
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to and from almost every section of 
the door every fev seconds. 


@00. B. DE REVERE, Manager. 














RRICAN HOUSE. 


age to and from the depot. 
$2.00 per day. 


Livery and Feed Stables. 
0. C. ALLEN, Proprietor: 


MOUTH HOUSE. 


ean plan. Dining Room 
Bar first-class. 


T5e., Gland $2 per day. 


IITERER’S HOTEL 


#172 Cana! St., Boston. 


ig New Boston and Maine Union Depot.) 
Ihin Hotel, in Every Respect. 
iat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator. 
t-Class Cafe and Restaurant. 
INF. KETTERER & CO., Prop’s. 
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, ROTEL .*. BAVARIA, 
a JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 








borer of Rhein Wine, 


) Province Court, Boston. 


E NEW WINTHROP, 


WINTHROP BEACH, MASS. 


M. &, GIBSON, Manager. 
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New York & New England 
RAILROAD. 


5 HOURS 40 MINUTES BY THE 


FAMOUS WHITE TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Via NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 
R. R. AND AIR LINE ROUTER. 


Leaving either city at 3 00 P. M., due at Termin! 
840 P.M. Sundays, leave at 3.00 P. M., due at | 
9.00 P.M. This train carries through Parlor Cars, | 
Royal Buffet Smoker and Coaches. Dining Car | 
between Boston and Willimantic. Fai. $5.00 in 
coach; $1.00 extra if chair in Parlor Car is 
desired. Unlimited capacity on this train for 
carrying passengers. The cars are lighted by ras 
and heated bysteam. No extra charge for this 
unsurpassed service. 





Ticket Office, 3222 Washington St., and 
Depot foot of Summer St., Boston; 353 
Broadway, and Grand Central Depot, 
New York. 

I. D. BARTON, General Superintendent. 

W. R. BABCOCK, General Passenger Agent 


FITCHBURG .”. RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 








On and after May 20, 1893, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA- 
TION, CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 


A. M. PASSENGER for Troy and 
5,00 Albany. 
A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
7 Albany. 
A.M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAK for 


‘ Troy, and Sleeping Car to Chicago. 
A.M. ACCUMMODATION for Troy and 
11.30 Alba 


ny. 
* P.M. bay EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
3.0 Cars to ik go 
7 00 &: . DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
‘ Cars to Chicago. 

FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST. 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 

A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon 

8,00 treal. Parlor Car to Burlington. 
10 3 A.M, MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 
‘ Cars to Montrea 


P.M. ACCOMM 
5.8 Dw. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
* Dail 


to Montreal. 
y. 
Time-Tables and further information on appli 
cation. 


l. 
ODATION to Rutland, 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Boston, Mass. 


LADY POOR’S OINTMENT. 
IT CURE 
WILL YOU, 


One application ves immediate relief. It 
Soothes Heals and e. Wounds of all kinds 
Scalds, Kurns, Chapped 1 
or Itching Piles, Eczema, Salt Rheum, Sore Eyes 
or — Skin Disease. As this ointment contains 
no mineral or vegetable poisons it can be used on 
the most Delicate Skin. For sale by all druggists 





Co., Bath, N. H. 





ANDREW J. LLOYD, OPTICIAN, 
323 Washington Street, 

Opp. Old South Church. 
Branch, viston St. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped witb 

MARK. 


Fe TRADE 


§ hit BS. 
ewing Machines. 
$30.00 CASH. 

$35.00 INSTALMENTS, romp an 

strictly High Grade Sewing achin 
cept Davis. $19.50 buys any ofthe Medium 
grade of Machines. such as Favorite, Avon, 
Columbus, Excelstur, &c. $12 98 buys the 
Champion. We show the largest stock of 


any retail house in New England. Oil, 
Needles and Repairs tor ail Machines. 


SEWING MACHINE EMPORIUM, 


LENO A HAND 


THIS NUMBER CONTAINS ARTICLES ON 
International Congress. 





of the 
es, €x- 


Mrs. Bernard Whitman. 
Need of Training Schools for a New Profession. 
Miss Anna L. Dawes. 
Science and Philanthropy. 
Social Responsibility Toward Child-Life. 
Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer. 
Prohibition in Maine. Albert W. Paine. 
Col. Richard F. Auchmuty. Edward E. Hale. 
Fourth of July on Boston Common. 


John Tunis. 
Poor of Boston. 
Prophecy of the Chief. Henry Barrett Learned. 
Ramabai Association, Lend a Hand Clubs and 
Intelligence. 
For sale at news-stands. Annual) subscriptions 
$2.00. Single numbers 20 cents. 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO. 





2 Atlantic 4 ve., Boston, Mass 
4 






3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


| to find them. 


Hands or Lips, Bleeding | 


or sent on receipt of 25c. by James W. Foster & | 


BOSTON . COMMONWEA LTH. 


The Soft-Shell Lobster. _| 


“ Never seed a soft-shelled lobster? 
that’s not surprisin’. You see, they never 
get to market. They’re so good that they 
always get ate first.” : 

The grizzled old fisherman wrung the salt 
water out of his whiskers as he talked, hav- 
ing}just landed through the surf in his boat 
with a fine cargo of fresh-caught lobsters, 

“ A soft-shelled lobster does not turn up 
every day, even at this season,” he went on. 
“When I catch one my wife cooks it for 
our own dinner. Good? Well, you can bet. 
Fried in boiling lard, just like a newly-shed 
crab, it’s the finest thing on earth in the 
way of provender. Something like a crab, 
you know, but a great deal more delicious. 
Delmonico would give $10 a dozen for ’em 
only that they can’t be got for any price. 

* You see, when the lobsters are shedding 
they hunt for holes among the rocks to hide 
in. Until they get their new coats they 
don’t usually walk abroad, but stay quietly 
in dark crannies where no enemy is likely 
At such times they are not 
apt to be looking for food and they don’t 
get into the pots on that account. ” There 
isn’t any animal that braver than a 
lgbster when he is in fighting trim, but with- 
out his armor he is flabby and helpless, and 
it can’t be expected that he should take any 

xtra risk. It’s only a foolish one now and 

hen that strays into one of the traps. 

“Suppose you had to take off your skin 
every now and then and wait for a new one 
to grow. TP’r’aps you'd feel a trifle sensitive 
wad retirin’. That's just the way it is with 
i lobster. It 
loesn’t expand as he develops. So the time 

when he must swell or bust. He 

usts, and, when he comes out of his shell, 
iw is bigger by a considerable than he was 
wfore. The process is a great strain on his 
heilth and sometimes he dies in getting 
hrough with it. He has todo the same 
hing a good many times before he gets his 
ull growth, but after that he doesn’t shed 
any more. 

“This is the season when lobsters shed. 
\lost of those we catch are b’usters. That 
is what we call those that Are on the point of 
hanging their coats. ‘To do it, they go "way 
out to sea, so that just now we have to 0 
twenty miles from land to catch them. t 
joesn't take much skill. You see, we find 
hem wherever there is rocky bottom. Out 
vhere we go to Slook for them there are 
rreat reefs of rocks outcropping, at a depth 

| of nearly 100 feet. ‘There the lobsters make 
| their home in summer, shedding their coats 
as people shed their clothes to go in bathing 
along this shore in the hot months.” 


Well, 


is 


His coat is of plate mail. 


omes 


The Great National Park. 





Yellowstone Park is the great zodlogical 
| rarden of this continent. Of buffalo, which 
| aave been almost exterminated elsewhere, 
| here are probably 400, or more than in all 
he rest of the United States combined. Of 
| untelope, also greatly reduced at the West, 
| here are probably 500, and of elk fully 
25,000. In the northern part are large 
herds of mountain sheep; in the southern, 
moose are found. There are large numbers 
if bears, beavers, and other wild animals. 

‘The increase of bears and pumas is such 
hat, in the interest of the elk and the 
deer, it has been proposed that the military 
force should thin out the carnivora, perhaps 
by capturing them for the use of zoological 
gardens. As the elk only come down in 
the valleys during the winter, the flies driv- 
ing them to the forest-covered heights in 
summer, tourists usually see nothing of 
them, so that it has sometimes been pro- 
posed to fence in a herd of them, and also 
one of buffalo, for the edification of summer 
visitors. 

Kut the charm of the park is the free 
roaming of these animals. pier opens 
poachers have settled all around the park, 
and alarge force seems to be needed to look 
after them. The tourists have been fewer 
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Boston & Portsmouth & 8, Go 


Snow's Arch Wharf, 430 Atlantic Ave. 


DAILY LINE TO 


MARBLEHEAD, 
BAKER'S ISLAND, 

SALEM WILLOWS, 
BEVERLY, 

ISLES OF SHOALS, 
PORTSMOUTH, 


AND ALL POINTS NORTH AND EAST. 
On and After June 16th. 

For Isles of Shoals and Portsmouth week days, 
9a. m.; Sundays, 10.80a.M. Fare to Portsmouth 
or Isles of Shoals, 75 cents. Round Trip Tickets 
to Shoals, good only on date of issue, week daye, 
75 cents; Sundava, $1.00. 

York, Rye or Liampton Beach, $1.50; round 
trip, $2.50. 

Cafe at Isles of Shoals under new manage- 
ment. Fish Dinners a Specialty. Dinner 


75 cents. 
Excellent Music. Fine Staterooms. 


For Marblehead, Baker's. Island, Salem Wil- 
lows and Beverly, week days, 10.00 a. m., 2.00, 
b m. ; Sundays, 10.45 a. m., 1.00, 6.15, 7.45 p.m. 
“are 25 cents; round trip, 45 cents, 


BAND CONCERT 


-—AT — 


SALEM WILLOWS 


Sundays and Holidays. 
Tickets and staterooms at 300 Washington at. 
and atthe wharf. Special raves for sonane Sun. 
day schools and large parties upon app! cation to 


W. A. McCRILLIS, General Manager. 


Send for folders. 


ar) 
BASS 
Steamers from LINCOLN WHARF, adjoining 


-OINT 
POINT, 
East Boston North Ferry, weather permitting, 


as follows: ; 

For Bass Point, week days and Sundays—9.30, 
11.00 a. m.; 12.30, 220, 3.30, 5.00, 6.30, 8.256 p. m. 
Return, 10.30 a. m.; 12.15, 1.30, 3.45, 5.16, 7.00, 9.38 
p.m. 

For Nahant, week days--9.30 a. m.; 12.30, 2.20, 
3.30, 5.00, 6.30 p. m. Return, 8.00, 11.00 a. m.; 2.00, 
3.25, 4.35, 6.30 p. m. Sunday—9.30 a. m.; 5.00, 6.30 


p.m. Return, 11.00 a. m.; 6.30 p. m. 

Band concerts day and evening. New sum- 
mer theatre. New bowling alieys, league 
standard. 


CKLEBRATE! FISH DINNERS 
Dancing day and evening, beating, bathing and 
fishing, flying horses, maze, base-ball etc. Fare 
each way, 25e, Children,t18¢. t Boston cars, 
via Washington or Tremont streets, run direst 
to wharf. Special rates to parties. J. A. FLAN- 
DERS, Agent, 201 Washington street, Boston. 


NANTASKET, 


—AND<— 


Downer Landing. 


Steamers leave Kowe’s Whart (weather yermit- 


ting); 
SUNDAYS. 


For Hull, Pemberton Landing, at 9.30, 10.46, 
11.30 a. m.: 12.30, 1.30, 2.30, 3.30, 5.15, 6.15, 7.40 p.m. 

Return, 8.55, 11.06 a. m.; 12.50, 1.20, 2.20, 4.15, 5.20, 

6.55, 8.20, 9.50, P- m. 

For Hull, ¥Y. C. Wier, at 10.45 a.m.; 2.30 p. m. 

Return, 4.10, 6.50 p. m. 

For owner Landing, at 10.45, a. m.; 2.30, 5.15 


p. m. 

Return, 8.40 a. m.; 12.00 m.; 3.556, 6.36 p. m. 

For Nantasket, all the way by boat, 9.30, 1030, 
11.30 a. m.: 12.30, 1.30, 2.20, 3.00, 3.30, 4.50, 6.15, 


p.m. 
Return, 8.00, 10.45 a. m.; 12.30, 1.00, 2.00, 3.30, 5.00, 


6.20, 7.00, 8.00, 9.30 p. m. Ya 
For Nantasket, by boat and rail via Pemberton, 
11.30 a. m.; 12.30, 1.30, 2.30, 3.30, 5.16, 


9.30, 10.45, 
6.15, 7.40 p. m. 

Return, 10.47 a. m.; 12.82, 2.02, 3.54, 5.02, 6.37, 8.02, 
9.33 p. m. 
Boat. leaves Hingham for Boston, at 8.30 a. m. 
Fare by boat, or boat and rail, 25 cents each 


"Ronn trip tickets with admission to Melville 
Garden, 60c., except on Mondays. 
GEO. P. CUSHING, General Manager. 








ihis year than in some former seasons, but 
their camping grounds also require careful 
guarding. 


How’s This? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured 
by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 


We the undersigned have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transaction and financially able to carry out 


any obligation made by their tirm. 
West & Trvuax, Wholesale Dru 
ledo, O. Watpine, Kinnan & 
| Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 


t=) 


| Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, | 
‘acting directly upon the blood and mucous | 


Price 75c. per bottle 


surfaces of the system. 
Testimonials free. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


ggists, To- 
Marvin, 


. 


‘PREST and | VERMONT 


| with its wealth of 


HRECREATION ) ™cscesve 


LAKE AND MOUNTAIN SCENERY, 
Offers superior attractions for a 


SUMMER VACATION, 


The Central Vermont R. R. 


ESENTS THE BEAUTIES of the above ina 
KEW ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET entitled 
‘Summer Homes Ameo the Green Bilis 
of V-rmont and along the Shores of Lake 
Champiain.’ containing & SELECTED number 
of the best family homes for the entertainment f 
Summer Guests. Prices, $4 to $10 week. 
Also, list of best hoteles, with di ption and 
rates. 





Mailed free on application to 


T. H. HANLEY, N.E.P.A., 


260 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


or S. W. CUMMINGS, G.P.A., 
St. Albans, Vt. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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To Reduce 


our stock of FINE goods, we have marked 
down a few SOLID BRASS bedsteads from 
$476 to $275; from $400 to 225; from $525 to $290, 
and so on; largest line of FINE goods in Bos- 
ton; liberal inducements will be offered on 
about 100 other patterns. 


H. W. BIGELOW COMPANY, 


7O Washington Street, Buston, 


Importers and M'f'rs, Wholesale and Retail. 





THEATRE NOTES. 


Mr. Roland Reed has had a highly suc- 
cessful week at the Boston Museum : pre- 
senting his new worypernag: ‘Innocent as 
a Lamb.’ On Sept. 11th, Mr. Barnet’s new 
extravaganza, ‘Prince Pro Tem,’ will be 
presented, with an exceptionally strong cast 
and novel and brilliant stage effects. 


The Globe Theatre opened its doors on 
Monday evening. ‘The stage attraction was 
the new comedy-drama ‘The Player,’ with 
Mr. Laurence Hanley in the leading réle. 
The play somewhat resembles ‘ David 
Garrick,’ in that its motif is a love-episode in 
the private life of a famous actor; and re- 


calls, as well, ‘ Yorick’s Love,’ in that it in- | 
chief | 


troduces a play within a play. The 
actor is thus given an unusual opportunity 
to display his versatility; which Mr. Hanley 


somewhat ambitiously utilized by choosing | 


as the interpolated play, a scene from ‘ Ro- 
meo and Juliet.’ Mr. , 

gence and energy; and while ‘ The Player’ 
is hardly likely to attain an extreme popu- 
larity, it it commendable, as a step aside 
from the beaten track. 


which has been going on at the Park Theatre, 
erranging forthe mechanical devices electri- 
eal effects which will figure so prominently 
in Rice’s production of ‘ Venus,’ there has 
been one bit of work which has proved far 
more interesting than all the rest. That is 
the building of a theatrical home in one 
corner of the stage for the Baby Caribou, 
which Manager Crabtree has secured from 
the Northwestern regions to play a thinking 
part in‘ Venus.’ 
Caribou ever on exhibition in this city. ‘The 
privilege of bringing it to Boston was a 
costly enterprise, and it needs a constant 
attendant until it becomes acclimated. 


Rehearsals for E. E. Rice’s productions 
of ‘Venus’ have now been in progress for 
some time at Palmer's ‘Theatre, New York. 
The first performance occurs at the Park 
Theatre, Boston, September 11. The open- 
ing scene of the play is in Persia, the later 
ones on the planet Mars, to which the mor- 
tals are projected by electric motor. The 
electrical effects will be very elaborate, the 
costumes a revelation, and the scenery, by 


Hugh L. Reid and Frank Rafter, very pio. | 


turesque. Camille D’Arville will appear as 
the Persian Prince, Belle Thorne as Venus, 
La Regaloncita as Cupid, Hallen Mostyn as 
the Grand Llama of Thibet, Harry Me- 
Donough as the Astrologer, S. N. 
Jr., as the Royal Electrician, and W. H. 
Hamilton as Mars. The librettoof ‘ Venus’ 
is by C. A. Byrne and Louis Harrison ; the 
work by Gustave A. Kerker. 


Africa, the amusing and'picturesque oper- 
atic burlesque, concludes to-night its pros- 
perous engagement at the Boston Theatre. 
On Monday, next the long heralded ‘ Black 
Crook’ will have gorgeous revivals. 


The Pauline Hall Company ends to-night 
what has been a most fortunate- and pleas- 
ure-giving summer season at the Tremont 
Theatre. The new year of ‘regular’ enter- 
tainments opens on Monday, with Hoyt’s 
immensely popular farce-comedy, ‘ A Trip 
to Chinatown.’ 


The Columbia Theatre begins its season 
on Monday afternoon with Mr. John Me- 
Nally’s new skit, ‘ A Country Sport.’ Mr. 
Petre Dailey, high favorite among farce 
comedians, will appear in the leading part. 


The Hollis St. Theatre opens on Monday 
with ‘Blue Jeans’ the homely, merry little 
comedy of Hoosier folk, which shows no 
signs of ever ‘wearing out.’ 


Manager Frank Pilling has a treat in 
store for the patrons of the Palace Theatre 
in Boston next week. He has made a 
special contract by which Rice and Bar- 
ton’s celebrated comedians will appear in 
that uproariously funny absurdity, ‘ Razzle 
Dazzle.’ The piece was designed especially 
to create a laugh and has been favorably 
commented upon wherever it has appeared. 
It abounds in side-splitting situations and its 
dialogue is said to be very funny. High 
class specialties are introduced by the fun- 


Hanley has intelli- | 


| freshly 


I willard, | 


niest of comedians, while forty pretty girls 
in elegant costumes sing and dance. With 
a complete new set of handsome scenery and 
splendid stage settings ‘ Razzle Dazzle’ will 
‘dazzie’ all who go to see it. 


Manager Atkinson’s enterprises in secur- 
ing the first production of William Gill’s 
new play written for ‘ Billy’ Barry, the pop- 
ular comedian, and called ‘ The Rising Gen- 
eration,’ will be fully appreciated by the 
friends and admirers of this favorite dra- 
matic artist. The play is a prologue and 
three acts, the action showing the rise of 
Martin McShayne from being a laborer on 
the public works to an aqueduct contractor 
with a ‘ pull’ sufficient to land him in the 
State Senate. There sufficient plot to 
make the performance a consistent illustra- 
tion of Martin’s experiences,and to main- 
tain the interest of any audience to its end. 
The construction of the play is such that it 
easily permits the introduction of 
tuneful songs and graceful dances, the 
music for which has been capitally well 
written and selected by Mr. Emil Wolf. 
The character of Martin McShayne fits Mr. 
Barry’s especial gifts as a comedian with 
rare success, and he has already made it an 
assured success. Miss Lydia Barry is given 
pretty and a half-dozen of 
graceful girls figure in the dances of the 
piece which Messrs. Mally and Lamb have 
given an excellent setting. It is announced 
for only a single week. ‘The Lost Paradise’ 
is the next attraction. 


is 


many 


some s8OngS, 





The Bowdoin Square Theatre has enter 
| tained large audiences this week with ‘ Paul 
Kauvar,’ the well-known and powerful melo- 
drama of the days of the French Revolu- 


tion. Mr. Coulter Brinker has won much 


| favor for his earnest and virile work in the 


title-rdle. Next week the versatile farceur 
Mr. Wm. Barry, comes to expound to us the 


| ways of * The Rising Generation.’ 
In the midst of all the carpentering work | 


There will be a grand opening at the 
renovated Hollis Street Theatre 
Monday afternoon when ‘Blue Jeans,’ 
Joseph Arthur's delightful tale of life in the 
| little Indiana hamlet of Rising Sun will be 
| staged foran engagement of nine perform- 
ances,replete with allthe Aaborate scenic and 
mechanical accessories that marked its most 
}recent appearance in New York. Few 
| plays have been more fortunate than this 
}one in winning and holding public favor. 


| 


| mont street. 


‘This is probably the only | Over two thousand performances through-| ber of machines, unless the machine had | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


tion for this season, and will doubtless re- 
tain its position as one of the most popular 
of theatres. The first performance of ‘A 
Country Sport’ will be given at the Labor 
Day matinee, and the usual Wednesday 
matinees will follow. 


The two weeks’ tour of the Pauline Hall 
Opera Company over the New England cir- 
cuit will begin Monday, Sept. 4, at Pitts- 
field. 


The cast of ‘ The Golden Wedding,’ which 
plays its last week at the Park Theatre, be- 
ginning Monday next, has been greatly 
strengthened by the introduction of that 
jolly soubrette, Lizzie Evans, who is now 
appearing in the role of ‘ Forey,’ the boat- 
house girl. She looks the part to perfection 
and is so chic and bright that she has be- 
come a favorite at once. Geo. Fortescue is 
now appearing in the last act, garbed as a 
five-year-old girl and sings ‘ Baby Boo.’ 
The size of Fortescue in contrast with his 
childish prattle and baby-clothes is mirth 
provoking. During these performances will 
be the last opportunity of seeing the two 
artists just mentioned, also Tom Le Mack, 
Raymond Hitchcock, The Clipper Quar- 
tette and in fact all the artists, who are mak- 
ing this attraction such an enjoyable one. 





FACTS. 


It is a well known fact that it is impossible 
for the human mind to grasp large figures. 
For instance, a million conveys very little 
meaning tothe mind. When a certain sew- 
ing machine company makes the statement 
that it has manufactured and sold 1,100,000 
of its machines it is impossible adequately to 
appreciate that enormous figure, unless we 
institute some standard of comparison. 
Now 1,100,000 sewing machines assum- 
ing that these machines stand three 
feet high, would, if piled one upon another, 
reach in a perpendicular line 3,300,000 | 
feet. That reduced to miles would be some- | 
thing over 600 miles. Now this is a figure | 
more easily grasped. But what an enormous | 
number of sewing machines there would be 
in a pile 600 miles high. That is the num-|} 
ber of machines manufactured ‘and sold by 
the White Sewing Machine Co, 511 Tre- 
It hardly needs to be added 
that no company could have manufactured | 


° | 
and found purchasers for this enormous num- | 





| out the country between two companies tol been of a superior quality. The White is 


aggregate receipts to date far beyond a) often called “the King of sewing machines.” 
couple of million of dollars is the boast of | The term is a most suitable one. 


its managers, Rosenquestand Arthur. This 
city has had 64 performances of the play, 
| Chicago 108 and New York more than 400, 
| The cast this season includes William Coirt- 
leigh, Harry B. Bradley, E. L. 
| Wallace LD. Shaw, Charles E. Udell, W. E. 
Crandall, Joseph Graham, Anna Belmont, 
Maud Odell, Marion Strickland, Mrs. 
Charles Edmunds, Pearl Andrews and ‘Little 
Gladys,’ the child actress, who will appear 
|} as June's baby girl. 

Hoyt and ‘Thomas's company of comedians 
will begin their annual engagement at the 
Tremont Theatre on Monday. ‘There will 
| be a Labor Day Matinée performance of 
Hoyt’s merry satire,‘ A Trip to Chinatown,’ 
| which has broken all records in New York 
| for long runs. New ideas, songs and amus- 
ing lines and situations have been intro- 
duced by the author and a strong company 
will interpret the characters. Anna Boyd,the 
original widow, will appear, and others in the 
cast comprise Arthur Pacie, Lloyd Wilson 
Harriet Avery Strakosch, Lettie Mortimer, 
Frank Lane, J. C. Myron, Frank Lawton, 
Bessie Clayton, Margaret Mc Donald, Lillian 
Markham, and Alex Spencer as Musical 
Director. For nearly 700 nights ‘A Trip 
to Chinatown’ has delighted New York au- 
diences, and, with the remembrance of the 
enormously successful engagement played at 
the Tremont Theatre last fail, it is safe to 
predict crowded houses for this visit. 


On Monday evening the Columbia Thea- 
tre will begin its third season, and will pre- 
sent Mr. Peter F. Dailey as the star in John 
J. MeNally’s latest farce comedy, ‘A Coun- 
try Sport.” Mr. Charles J. Rich and Mr. 
William Harris, who have charge of Mr. 
Dailey’s interests, are certain that the com- 
pany is seldom equalled for strength and 
ability. It includes Miss May Irwin, Mr. 
John Sparks, Miss Ada Lewis, Mr. Richard 
Carl, Frank Jackson, and many other well 
known players. The play has been success- 
fully tried on the New England Circuit, and 
each representation has caused a cyclone of 
merriment. There is a real plot to the 
‘Country Sport,’ and it hangs on the pecu- 
liarities of a gay young fellow who hails 
from the backwoods, but who does not ne- 
gotiate for ‘green goods,’ or buy a gold 
brick when he comes to the city.” In fact, 
he turns the tables on tradition, and does 
most of the ‘buncoing’ himself. The Co- 
lumbia has been placed in the best of condi- 
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Boston is famous for the number and ex- | 
cellence of its hotels. Its larger and more | 
pretentious hostelries are known to travel- | 
world over; but in addition to these | 
larger houses, Boston can boast of many 
smaller hotels where there is less show but a | 
world of comfort. Among these the new | 
Ketterer’s Hotel, 168 to 172 Canal 
though a comparatively new hotel has al-| 
ready acquired an excellent reputation. It | 
is most conveniently situated, adjoining the 
new Boston & Maine Union Depot ; and | 
travellers entering the city from any of the | 
Northern roads will find Ketterer’s within | 
a few steps of the cars. It is a modern | 
house in every particular, having steam heat 
electric lights, elevators and everything that | 
every well equipped hotel should have. Its 
café is one of its best features. 


street, 
1. 


For the past twenty years Mr. C. W. H. 
Sanborn has ministered to the hunger and 
thirst of mankind at his well known and 
equally well patronized restaurant at 31 No. 
Market street. He has just, however, re- 
moved to more ample and commodious 
quarters, at 11 Merchants Row. Even 
were Mr. Sanborn to remove to a remote and 
inaccessible place, his old patrons would 
still follow him, but in view of the fact that 
he has changed to a locality even more con- | 
venient, and has now a lunching place still | 
more inviting than the old one, it is a safe 
prediction that not only will his old friends | 
all stick to him, but many new ones will be 
added to their number. | 


Have you ever been to Nova Scotia? It} 
is one of the most beautiful spots in the | 
world, and the autumn is the season of its 
especial glory. The Annapolis Valley is | 
one vast apple orchard from end to end, | 
and September is the month to see it at its | 
best. Itis not only a most delightful tour | 
for an autumn outing, but it is also a most 
inexpensive one. One can go by the Inter-| 
national steamers, which leave Commercial | 
wharf four times a week, and do the entire 
trip way to St. John and back for $5.50. 











Mrs. 


WInsLow’s SooTrHiInc Syrup has been 
used by millions of mothers for their children 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums, | 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best | 
remedy for Diarrhwa. Twenty-Five « ents 


| 
| 
| 
FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS | 
| 


bottle. Sold by all dr ts thro 
world. Be sure and ask fo 
SooTHinG Syrup. 
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The Favorite Irish 


Eugene O'Rourke 


In the New Comedy Dram. 


“The Wicklow Postmot 


Louis Aldrich ® 
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drooping at the top. The gored short skirt 
falls in godet curves at the back, and is with- 
out trimming other than many rows of stich 
ing about the foot. A round hat of brown 
rice straw or of French felt has the up 
turned front faced with brown velvet 
trimmed with loops and a 
holding soft feathers that 
on each side of the crown 

lo « omplete this suit for cool day s Eng 
lish tailors make a cavalry cape, with two 
secret pockets, the shape similar to the golf 
cape, with straps holding it securely to the 
waist. This is of soft velvet like vicuna rib- 
bed across, or else of 
threads, or of Scotch 
checks. 
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All Speak Well of the Fair. 

A great many people have changed their 
minds concerning the World’s Fair. At 
first a good many of us Easterners for we are 
rather a thrifty lot—looked a little askance 
at Chicago. We were not quite sure that 
the Fair would be everything that had been 
prophesied of it ; on the other hand, 
we did feel quite certain that our Western 
friends would try to make us pay hand 
somely for everything we saw; but those of 


while, 


our acquaintances who ventured out there | 


are bringing back such golden stories of the 
beauties of the great Fair and of the very 
moderate expense at whic h it may be see n, 
that a great many people who had decided 
to forego that pleasure, have changed their 
minds,and are going to the Fair. Of all 
those who have been none seem to be more 
genuinely pleased than those who have gone 
on the Louie J. Harris tours. 
has conducted various excursions for 


many 
years. He therefore 


knows by past ex- 


| perience how to give his patrons the most 
; and he is enabled con- | 

sequently to offer a ten days’ tour including | 
| every expense, transportation, sleeping cars 


for the least money 


and meals, transfers at Chicago and accom- 
modations at the Hotel Ingram, one of the 
finest in Chicago, all for $75. 

Dr. and Mr. William T. Bull have re- 
turned from their wedding tour in Europe. 
What makes this fact of possible interest is 
that the Mrs. Marie 
is the doctor 


bride was 
who restored her to health. 


For Over Fifty Years 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used by millions of mothers for their children 


It soothes the child, softens the gums 


| &llays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 


remedy for Dia rheea. 2%e. a bottle. Sold by 
all druggists throughout the world. Be eure and 
ask for ‘Mrs. WINLSOW’'S SOOTHING SYRUP. 
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Particularly acceptable in warm weather. 

It contains the right ingredients joined in the 
right proportions, saves experimenting, and a nip 
when fatigued is restful and satisfying. 


Handy for the Yacht, Camp or Sideboard. | 


Sold only in sealed bottles by Grocers, Drug- 
gists and Wine Merchants everywhere. 
Beware of tradesmen who offer you substitutes, 


which are likely to disa int. Call for and 
insist on having}, - . 


HUB PUNCH. 
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Mr. Harris | 


Is Delictously Refreshing. | 


COMMONWEALTH. 





LOUIE J. HARRIS, — 


World’s Fair Tours. 


All Expenses Included, and Guaranteed First-Class. 


$75 Covers all expenses. for the $100 


round trip, sleeping cars, meals, 
transfers, room and board at 
10-DAYS’ 15-DAYS’ 
TOUR. TOUR. 


“Hotel Ingram” | 
(Midway Plaisance ), admission | 
to the grounds, dinner and sup- 
per on the grounds or at the | 
hotel. 
Parties leaving Boston every 5 Days, In special trains of New and Elegant 
Pullman Vestibuled Cars, with Dining Car Attached, 
Direct to the ‘*‘ World's Fair’ Station. 


_ W © are authorized agents for the unequalled Hotel Ingram, opposite the Midway Plaisance, 
World’s Fair. Patrons of our $75 and $100 tours stop at this hotel, and we can also arrange for a 
long or short stay (either on American or European plan) at this popular house and at a reasonable 
rate. We can refer to qengates people all over ew England who are willing to bear us out in 
our statement that this is the most desirable hotel within three miles of the grounds. Book 
at once for our Sept. 1, 6, 11, 15 tours. 
Our World's Fair Guide, with map of the Exposition grounds, is now ready for 
distribution, free. For guide, tickets, itinerary and information, apply to 

Room 12, Globe Building 

HARRIS, HATCH & ABBOTT, “#wasititsn't 
” » ] Boston, 


Real Estate and Mortgages. 





FOR SALE. REAL ESTATE 


Real Estate bought and sold in, Cared for, and Rents Collected. 
all parts of Boston and suburbs, 


TO LET. 


MORTGAGES 


placed at 4, 41-2, and 5 per cent. 
Suztes and Tenements. on city and suburban property. 


LESTER HH. LATHAM, 
STATE STEET. FISKE BUILDING. 


Refers by permission to Rurus B. Tonry. 


THe CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO., 


PAID IN CAPITAL %600,000, 
HAS REMOVED ‘TO 


60 Devonshire Street, Street Floor, Boston. 


Houses, 


Western Mortgages Collected or Foreclosed, Western Real Estate Rented and sold. 


CHARGES REASONABLE. CALL OR WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 


SEE HERE! 


Why don’t you stop 


Wasting time and money and getting disap- 

ointed in the end, by ysing some of the many 

iair-Producing-Dandrufi -Curing-N OsTRUMS, 
| when a reliable and thorough method of treat- 
| ment is at your service. 


ALL THE POPULAR 


Shore Resorts 


Of Southeastern Massachusetts 


Are reached via the | There is no case of Dandruff, Falling-out of 
Hair, or Baldness I cannot cure. 

Give written guarantee of cure or money re 

OLD COL 0) funded. Can I do any fairer. 

Will take your case at from 1 to 3 dollars for 

N.H.& H.R.R treatment ne cure you in a noes —. 

. . ° ° ° ° ° Special inducement to all who take treatmen 

Of the N. Y., | at once and fill up the places left by patients on 


NANTASKET, PLYMOUTH, souTH SHORE, ‘“““"°"* pr. GEO. LANG, 
CAPE COD, NEWPORT, Reliable and Successful Bnecipliss of 


Scalp Affections in the World 
Martha’s Vineyard & Nantucket. 1 Boylsten St., cor, Washington. 


Rooms 9-10. Hours 9-11 A, M.. 35and 7-8, P- M_ 


$25,000.00. 


A manufacturing company wants $25,000 
additional capital put into their business by a 
party desiring an excellent mercantile oppor- 
tunity. In consideration of receiving this money 
at once, the investor will be elected President 
of the company and receive $3 per annum as 
salary beside 7% interest on the money, princi- 


pal and interest fully secured by a first mort- 


* Only 


The shore and. island resorts of southeastern 
Massachusetts have no superior on the conti- 
nent in the features of natural and acquired 
attractions for summer populations and visit- 
ors. 


Round Trip Tickets from Boston, 
Good going and returning until Oct. 31, are 
on sale at the City Ticket Office of the com 
pany, 3 Old State House, and at the Old Col- 
ony Station, Kneelan1 street. ; ; 

Send four cents in stamps for “ Quaint Cape 
Cod and its Summer Delights,” a new book | 
descriptive of Cape Cod; and for “In Bright- | 
est Summer Land, ” a deseriptive, profusely 
illustrated book, with maps; or one cent for 
* Old Colony Manual,” containing list of hotels, 
boarding houses, rates of fare, etc. 

Address P. O. Box 5143, Boston. Issued free 
on personal application at the office, 3 Old State 

ouse. 

GEO. L. CONNOR, A. C. KENDALL, 

Pass’r Traffic Mer. Gen’!] Pass’r Agent. 








6. 

The company desires to put in additional 
machinery to fill the large orders which are 
greatly in excess of their present ability to 
supply their trade. This is a fine opportunit 
| fora young man to be placed ina strictly cash 
business, that sells its goods only to large and 
wealthy buyers. | eer 

The business increases yearly as it is a mo- 
noply; there is no other like it in New England. 
tp 1@ increased capital is to be used for the 
benefit of the business and will 7s a big profit 
to the investor and company. Address, 


IL ABRAHAMS, 8 Exchange Place, Boston. 
N EXPERIENED BOOKKEEPER under- 
A standin portcctly German, French, Span- 
ish an nglish, desires a position. Ad- 
dress Bookkeeper, Commonwealth Office, 120 
est poweron earth. Connected instantiy:o | Tremont Street, Boston. 
wash or sewing machine, corn shelicr, - - - 


} 
pumps, fans, lathes. jewelers’ or dentists” =| 
jean, | 

| 
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ATPAGENTS $50 to $1007; = 
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FOR LOVE’S SAKE. 





BY ZITELLA COOKE. 


Aye love me, sweet, with all thy heart, 

Thy mind, thy soul, and all-thou art 

And hop’st to be, — love me with love 

That naught beneath the heavens may move; 
Yet say not wherefore ; say not why 

Thou lovest, — since in these do lie 

The seeds of death to Love, but say 

Thou lovest, and must love alway ! 


For should’st thou love some witching grace 
Of word or manner, form or face,— 

Should thy heart’s worship thus be bought 
By any gift that Time hath wrought, 

So art thou false to Love’s pure creed, 

And like to fail in sorest need ; 

But love for Love’s dear sake, I pray. 

Then shalt thou love me, sweet, alway |! 


Lippincott’s. 


DISCIPLINE. 


{From Longman’s Magazine.) 
“ A hamper for M. le Curé.” 
“Bien. Be good enough to 
Suzanne.” 
Suzanne did as she was told. M. le 
Curé, in soutane, sat at his desk, awaiting 
this new revelation. He had great faith in 


open it, 





the unseen—as regarded parcels. 

“0, monsieur, v’la le beau dindon!” She 
had extricated the turkey from the hamper, 
and was now holding it up for admiration | 
by the legs. The turkey could not but 
hang its head. If it was the moment of 
Suzanne’s triumph, it was also the moment 
of the turkey’s humiliation. Life is an 
uneven balance; the elevation of one scale 
means always the depression of the other. 

M. le Curé got up with dignity. He was 
short and stout, with small eyes, and plump 
cheeks, and thick lips, and a treble chin. 
Had he not been a priest you might have 
fancied that he was a little sensual. But 
he had forsworn the world. Still, there is 
something interesting even to a priest in a 
turkey at Christmas time. He went up to 
the bird still pendant from the hand of 
Suzanne. He even went so far as to apply 
his thumb and fore-finger to the breast— 
not an eager pinch, but one calm and crit- 
ical, such as became a man of his pro- 
fession. 

“ A plump bird, Suzanne, eh?” 

For a moment Suzanne was enthusiastic. 
It was a turkey of a thousand. She might 
have seen larger — yes, that was quite pos- 
sible — but never, no never, a plumper one. 
Would M. le Curé put himself to the trouble 
to notice the depth of flesh upon the 
breastbone ? 

She held the bird up higher as she 
spoke. Then, all at once, a change came 
over her expression. 

‘*We will have it on Christmas Day,” 
said the Curé, and his eyes twinkled. 

“ Mais, M. le Curé—” began Suzanne, 
a little timidly. 

“ Well, what is it?” 

“It has, perhaps, been a little long on the 
way.” said Suzanne. 

* You mean it will not keep?” 

“It would be perfect if M. le Curé would 
have it to-day.” 

“ But that is impossible. 
in Advent, too.” 

“ It will not keep till Sunday.” 

“Oh, dear,” said the Curé. 
look at the label, Suzanne.” 

It wastrue. The bird had not come 
flying. Ithad apparently been missent to 
some out-of-the-way place, where it had 
remained several days, probably in some 
close apartment. 

“It would be a thousand pities for so 
fine a bird to be thrown away,” remarked 
the Curé, as if to himself. Suzanne 
agreed with him, res ctfully yet eagerly. 

“And yet what is to be done?” 
tinued the Curé, 

The Curé was a good man, or he might 
have solved the problem in a moment: or 
rather there would have been no problem to 
solve. But life is full of problems for 
good people. Others may walk straight 
to their object, but the good man must sit 
down and think the matter out in all its 
bearings. M. le Curé did not actually sit 
down ; on the contrary, he walked up and 
down the room. Every time he came near 
the turkey he sniffed a little, and said to 
himself that the bird would certainly not 
keep. This was the one firm fact which he 
had to go upon. No, there was one other. 
It was afine bird, a very fine bird, an ex- 
ceedingly fine bird; its plumpness was 
quite remarkable. Most turkeys have a 
very sharp breastbone, needing ‘sometimes, 
indeed, a kind of surgical operation to 
reduce it to a seemly level when on the 
table. But this turkey seemed to be all 
meat. Surely, it must be asin to waste a 
bird like this. Give it to the poor? No, 
certainly not. It is not good for the soul’s 


It is Friday — 


“Let me 


con- 





health, even of the poor, to eat turkey on a 





about turkeys.” He had forgotten for the 
moment that turkeys came originally from | 
America. 

Then he went on with his sermon. It) 
was about sins of the flesh, and he found it | 
very hard work. His mind seemed all 
confusion. Once he even caught himself 
writing ‘the turkeys of Egypt’ instead of 
‘the flesh-pots of Egypt.’ This made him 
smile, and, when you are alone and smile to 
yourself, you generally mean it as a kind of 
dispensation from work. So he put down | 
his pen and lay back in his great leathern | 
armchair. Then something happened 
which had often happened before — he 
actually fell asleep. You see, with only a) 
double chin a man gets to sleep quite easily | 
in the afternoon, and the Curé had a treble | 
chin. 

And he had a dream — the dream of a 
really good man — all innocence and com- 
fort. 
world. He was merely sitting at his table, 
with a serviette tucked under his three 
chins, and the turkey was before him, and 
he was eatiug of it. That was the whole 
dream. Very simple, you say, but then the 
turkey was done toa turn. 

He was just saying “ You will find some 
nice pickings on the back, Suzanne,” when 
he awoke. He rubbed his eyes; he was as- 
tonished that the turkey was no longer be- 
fore them, and yet — now he understood it | 
all. The door was open, and the exquisite 
odor of roast turkey pervaded the room. 
Suzanne was certainly cooking the bird. 

The Curé sighed. Life is full of disillu- 
sions. “I wish I had not awoke,” he said, 
a little peevishly. “ The dream was nicer 
than this. I wonder what o'clock it is.” 
He pulled out his watch. “ Dear me, it is 
already five.” 

At five the Curé dined, and Suzanne was 
punctuality itself. At that very moment she 
put her head it. “M. le Curd, le diner est 
servi,” she said. 

The Curé got up and walked across the 
hall into the other room, his dining-room. 
What a delicious smell! He tried to frown. 

Suzanne lifted the cover. Yes, it was 
true! There was the turkey, plump and 
brown and juicy, exhaling the most exqui- 
site odors under his very nose. There was 
a terrible mental struggle. He turned at 
first very red — the blush that waits upon a 
crime; then very pale —he was forming 
a stern resolve; as nearly blue — this 
was the strangulating effect of conflicting 
emotions. 

“Suzanne!” he exclaimed in a tone of re- 
proach. Oh, the Eve-like craft of the wo- 
man | 

“Mais, Monsieur le Curé commanded me | 
to cook it!” 

** Cook it ?— yes,” 
and stopped short. 

Are not ecclesiastics right in their dread | 
of women? Is not every woman a born 
temptress? And the worst of it is you can 
never cure them. Here, for instance, had 
this abandoned woman been enjoying for 
years the advantage of living in the same | 
house with a really good man, who had over 
and over again pointed out to her exactly | 
what she ought to do and what she ought to | 
leave undone, and yet all this did not pre- | 
vent her from playing the temptress when a | 
favorable opportunity presented _ itself. | 
And the Curé was so very hungry! 

Nevertheless, he would not give way with- 
out a struggle. He laid down his knife and 


fork. 

“ What 
asked. 

“ But there is nothing else, M. le Curé.” 

“Oh,” said the Curé, “that is very, very 
wrong of you.” r of 

He felt that it was indeed very wrong; | 
for, after all, if a man may not eat meat, he 
must yet eat something. He.cannot nourish | 
a treble chin on air alone. 

“ It is very wrong of you,” he repeated. | 

Then, in sheer absence of mind, he took | 
up his fork and began pricking the turkey 
with the prongs. Now, man is, after all, so’ 
much a creature of habit that I defy you to | 
Friday in Advent. True, they have to) 
starve on a good many flesh-days, but you | 
can’t balance things in this way.’ Without 
a dispensation no one can eat meat on any 
Friday, much less a Friday in Advent. | 
And only the Bishop can grant a dispensa- 
tion. 

It is terrible to think what an amount of | 
evil has been brought about by women. | 
When the Curé asked that question, “ What | 
is to be done?” he asked it in all innocence. | 
Was Suzanne as innocent when she re- 
plied — 

“The turkey can be done, M. le Curé.” | 

“ Well, yes,” said the Curé, taking his 
three chins in his right hand and caressing 
them, “there can be no harm in that.” ; 

Suzanne waited to hear no more. 


answered the Curé, 


else is there, Suzanne?” he/| 


Tak- 


It was the simplest dream in the | 


| she 


| his chin. 


| may remain here till you return. 
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have a fork, in your hands for more than a) Brun,” said the Bish 


few seconds without the fork finding its way 
to your mouth; you do not consciously place 
it there the hand moves mechanically. So 
it was with the Curé. 

“Tt was very wrong of you, Suzanne,” he 
repeated once more. 

Suzanne noticed thatthe wrong doing had 
now been transferred to the past tense. 

The fork returned to the 
breast of the turkey. 

All at once there was a ring at the front 
door. Suzanne went to open it. Presently 
returned, her face flushed with excite- 
ment. 

“It is 


mechanically 


Monseigneur!”’ she exclaimed. 


| Monseigneur was the Bishop. 


The Curé started up. Suzanne noticed that 
the knife was now in the dish with the fork ; 
so much progress had been made during her 


| brief absence. 


“You have shown Monseigneur into the 
study ? Good! I will go there at once.” 
He paused and then added, “ Apropos, 
Suzanne, you had better keep the door of 
this room shut while I am with his lord- 
ship.” 

le had already opened it, and was on his 
way to the study, when Suzanne exclaimed, 
“ Mais, M. le Curé, will you not take off 
your serviette first ?” 

The Curé looked down a little abashed. 
Yes, the serviette was really tucked under 
In his hurry he had forgotten it. 
But how had it come there at all when there 
had been nothing but the forbidden turkey 
before him ? It was certainly rather odd. 

The Bishop was gracious and courtly, but 
he was a disciplinarian. 

“ T have just heard,” he said, as the Curé 


| entered the room, “ of a very sad case, and 


I thought, as | was passing your door, that 
I would tell you of it at once. 
time to be lost.” 

“I am atthe command of Monseigneur.’ 


There is no 


| answered the Curé, dolefully. 


“It is workman named Le Brun and his 
family, who have just come into your par- 
ish,” said the Bishop; “ Rue de la Guerre, 
No. 8 He has fallen from a ladder, and 
grave fears are entertained. I think you 
had better go and see him at once.” 

“1 will gothis very instant,” said the 
Curé still more dolefully. The Rue de la 
Guerre was at the furthest extremity of his 
parish. It was perhaps for this reason that 


the news had not already reached him. 


He had said that he would go that very 
instant, but he did not move. The Bishop 
looked at him a little sternly. 

“There is no time to be lost,” he re- 
peated. 

“TI did not like to leave your lordship 
alone,” said the Curé. 

“Oh, don’t mind 


me,” said the Bishop 
with a smile. 


“With your permission I 
I have an 
By the | 


engagement close by a little later. 
way, could you give me a morsel of food? I 


ing the turkey with her, she left the room. | have had nothing since the morning.” 


The Curé returned to his desk. } 


“Certainly Monseigneur. I will tell Su-| 
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Lowell’s Youthful Letters. 


The controlling traits of Lowell's tem- 
perament and genius, writes Prof. Norton 
in Harper’s Magazine, are already apparent 
in the letters of his college days. With 
his classmate and early friend, George 
Bailey Loring, he’ carried on for some 
years an active correspondence, in which 
his youth finds frank and full expression. 
It was fortunate that he had a friend to 
whom he was willing thus to confide his 
self. He was already a great 
reader, already writing verse, already feel- 
ing the pangs of first loves and the spur of 
first ambitions ; trying his wings, uncertain 
of their capacity of flight and of the direc- 
tion which their course should take. 

In 1836, a Junior in college, seventeen 
years old, he writes, “Here I am, alone. 
i Pope, Dante, afew of the older 
English poets, Byron, and last — not least 
— some of my own compositions, lie around 
me.” It is of interest to note that Dante, 
who was to become ‘his author,’ was already 
in his hands. And already his fondness 
for nature, and his love for his own home 
and native place —a love that was a life- 
long passion with him unmistakably de- 
clare themselves. “You can’t imagine,” 
he says, in April, 1837, “how delightful it 
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Three Good Actions. 











t New York divine, according 
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s out here. The greatest multitude of 
birds of every description that I ever 
|recollect to have seen. The grass is fast 
growing green. Every day that the sun 


| shines I take my book and go out toa bank 


|} as any in ‘less privileged earth.’ 


} " 
| 000,000 and 260,000,000, 


in our garden and lie and read.” 

His youthful correspondent had spoken 
disrespectfully of Cambridge, and Lowell 
replies: “ To me ‘tis not an ‘infernal hole,’ 
Tecan tell you. It my birthplace, the 
‘home of my childhood,’ and to me its fields 
are full as green and its woods as sombre 
Show me 
a place so sweet as that most delightful of 


is 


spots, ‘sweet Auburn!’ Match me Fresh 
Pond! Show me any elms like the Cam- 
bridge ones!” He likes Whittier ‘the 


better for ‘sticking up’ for old New Eng- 


land. Yankee-land is no place to be 
sneezed at.” 
Steel Pens. 
The number of steel pens consumed 


yearly in the United States is computed to 
be between three and four for each man, 
woman, and child in the land. Estimating 
the population at 65,000,000 the total num- 
ber of pens used yearly here is between 195- 
In Great Britain 
| the computation is said to be twelve pens 
| for each man, woman, and child. This fig- 
|ure is here believed to be toohigh. The 
| importation of pens into the United States 
is about one-half the quantity used. The 
exact quantity manufactured here is known 
to a very few only, it being a trade secret 
carefully kept. Notwithstanding the inven- 
|tion of the typewriting machine and the 
| fountain pen, the sale of steel pens steadily 
| shows a yearly increase. The percentage 
| is the same practically as the percentage of 
| yearly increase in the nation’s population. 
In view of the general use into which the 
| typewriter and the fountain pen have come, 
the fact that their invention has had no ma- 
terial influence on the sale of steel pens is 
| surprising. But even the operator on the 
typewriter is compelled to scribble, and then, 
too — and this is assigned as the chief cause 
of the steel pen’s retaining its sale —chil- 
idren continue to graduate in greater num- 
bers from the school year by year. A 
representative of one of the largest foreign 
manufacturers of pens told the writer that 
he estimated that the invention of the type- 
writer and the fountain pen had decreased 
the annual sale of the steel pen thirty-three 
per cent., that is, had made the increased 
sale that much less than it would be other- 
wise. The domestic manufacturers, how- 
ever, declared this to be true only of im- 
ported pens, and that they felt the effect of 
competition on the part of the domestic pen. 
Steel pens were introduced into this coun- 
try in 1832 by Michael L. Leman, the pen 
manufacturer, now dead. Their introduction 
fell flat. People would not use the metallic 
pen, as it was called, on the ground of the 
old conservative cry that what was good 
enough for their fathers was good enough 
for them. In addition, the fact that the 
new writing device scratched and that it 
seemed that the writing would not last any 
length of time, were effective objections 
against its use. The last objection is still 
assigned as the reason why the Bank of 
England uses the quill today. The great 
fire in New York in 1836 was the cause of 
the general introduction of the steel pen 
here. In that fire more than 1,000,000 
quills were burned and a shortage in the 
pen supply ensued. Mr. Leman, then a 
great pen merchant, determined to sell only 
steel pens, refusing to import the quill ; and 
he succeeded. 
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There is much waste of steel in the manu- 
facture of — it is unavoidable and 
amounts to from 25 to 33 per cent. The 
prepared steel that cannot be turned into 
pens is thrown away, no longer having 
capacity for use. So worn out pens are no 
longer capable of utility in any form. It is 
the acid in the ink that wears out the pen 
so quickly. There are inks without acid, 
but they are not generally used. A pen 
_ is in constant use lasts no longer than a 
day. 


The 
rhere are pens and pens. A New York 


dealer has in his shop 1,608 styles. All 
these he claims to manufacture. In this pen 
shop, moreover, pens are prescribed. If 


asked, the proprietor will examine his cus- 
tomer and tell him what pen he should use 
to write most easily, most legibly, and most 
rapidly. Ailments in penmans ip are also 
cured by the prescription of certain pens. 
He says that from study he has come to the 
conclusion that peculiar nervous tempera- 
ments and habits of mind require the use of 
certain styles of pens to achieve most in 
writing. For example, a mind that thinks 
rapidly is much hindered if the writer can- 
not keep apace with the flow of thought, and 
for such a man he prescribes a ‘ rapid-transit’ 
pen, which he makes, and which really moves 
with wonderful rapidity even on the roughest 
paper. 

The stub pen came out in 1870, and was 
first classed as ‘the short nib engrossing 
pen.’ It was not intended to popularize it at 
first, but the demand became so imperative 
that it was forced on the market despite the | 
manufacturers. It has become one of the | 
pens largestindemand. The different styles | 
of this pen are quite numerous, one domestic | 
manufacturer making twenty varieties. 
Clergymen and lawyers use them most. 
Although the pen is so small a thing and 
seemingly simple to make, it takes some time | 
before it reaches the state when it is ready 
for use. No order fora pen that has to be 
made to order can be executed in less than | 
tendays. ‘This is mainly due to the many 
times it has to be heated and to the scouring 
it receives to take off the rough edges. 

Pens can be made out of eight metals: 
steel, brass, copper, gold, silver, platinum, 
amalgam, and aluminium. Aluminium pens 
are stilla novelty and are said to last much 
longer than any other metallic pen. 








For New Subscribers 


To any one sending the name of a New 
Subscriber for Tar CoMMONWEALTH with 
the yearly subscription .( $2.50), we will 


mail a copy of Dr. Hale’s new book, 


A — 


New England Boyhood 


Address: Commonwealth Pub. Co., 120 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Oo, 





NORTH SHORE ROUTE. 


TO GLOUCESTER 


AND RETURN 
Round Trip, 75c. 


Steamers leave north side Central wharf (foot | 
State st.) week days 9.30 a. m. andSp. m.; 
leave Gloucester at 2 p. m. Sundays, leave | 
Boston at 10.15 a. m.; leave Gloucester at 2.45 | 





. m. ; 

The excursion boat leaving Boston in the 
morning remains at Gloucester about two 
hours, and arrives back at Boston about, 4.30 
p. m. on week days and 5.30 p. m. on Sundays, 
thus affording passengers the opportunity to 
reach home in desirable season after having 
spent the day in a delightful ocean trip of 60 
miles along the renowned North Shore, a stretch 
of sea coast which. in its beautiful and varied 
feenery. is unequaled elsewhere in New Eng- 
and. 

N. B.—Until further notice the afternoon ba 
from Boston will be made at 5 o’clock insteac 
a . f ti d special rates for 

or further information ana § \ 
large parties apply to E. 8. MERCHANT. Agent. 


A. L. WALKER & CO. 
Designers of and Dealers in 


Fine Monumental Work 


From Westerly Granite. 





oa - 
EAL ESTATE 


OFFERED BY 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO. 


257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Send 10 cents in stamps for illustrated 
catalogue. ‘The New England and the 
South,’ describing 1000 est ites, 


Near the Myopia Hunt Clnb. 


A very attractive home, carefully built, 2-story 
Queen Anne house with tower, 11 rooms, steam 
heat, bath room, hot and cold water, wide piazza, 
large stable 25x90, room for elght or more Cee, 
large carriage room and 3 rooms for men. Price 
$10,000, $5,500 down. 

wil Exchange for a Farm. 


Wollaston, nearly new 2 story house, 6 rooms, 
finished In white wood, 9 feet studded on first 
floor, s feet above, pixzza, coat $3200 to build, 
beautiful view of harbor, lot 6467 feet, with voung 
fruit trees. Price, $3,200, $500 cash or will ex- 
change. 

Fine Boating and Fishing. 


A ‘down east’ farm, 200 acres, in Perry, Maine, 
4 miles from t astpor:, bordered on two sides by 
the sea, fine pebble beach, good chance to keep 
boats, large quantities of rock weet can be gath- 
ered for ¢ rossngs rich soll, cuts 50 to 75 tons hay 
100 cords standing wood, large: old fashioned 
house, barn 72x48, sheds, etc.,allin good repair. 
Price, $2,500, $1,100 down. 


Steck Farm with Mill Privilege. 


Will exchange for valuable property , 200 acres 
in Ashburnham, \ mile from depot and village, 

1500 worth standing wood, productive soll, keeps 
0 head stock, milk sold at door, orchard, 
the farm borders on a »ond and a river rune 
through; buildings in goed repair, supplied with 
aqueduct water, 2-story house, il rooms, painted 
and blinded, 2 large barus with cellars. Price 
$8,000, $3,000 cash. 

Good Chance for a Florist. 


Fine farm, 75 acres, bordered by Canobie Lake, 

8 miles from Lawrence, 3 greenhouses filled with 

— 1 mile from depot; rich soll, cuts 25 tons 

y, 125 fruit trees, plenty wood, bullding in 

condition, aqueduct waver, 2-story brick 

, 10 high rooms, barn 40x60 and sheds, fine 

shade trees. Price $4,500, +; cash, including steck 
and tools. 

Deer Isle, Maine. 


Bordering on Burnt Cove Flarbor, 8 acres, 
house 6 rooms painted, barn 22x30. Price $1,000, 
% cash, will exchange for Florida or Orngon 
property. 

Dover, N. Ul. 


Gocd home market for all produce, 20 acres, 
1 mile from station, keeps 2+ows and horse, land 
level and free, choice fruit in ee wool 
enough for home use, nearly new 2-story house, 6 
rooms, bay window, piazza, stable and henvery. 
Price $3,200, easy terms. 

In low-taxed Groton, 

A good farm with on* of the finest orchards in 
the state, 800 GWaldwin trees covering 11 acres, all 

oung, thrifty trees in good bearing condition, 
$3 000 worth apples sold in one searon, the farm 
contains 80 acres, deep rich soll, cuts 60 tons bay 
by machine, will keep 30 read +tock, enoush 
wood for home use, buildings in good repair, pi re 
running water from spring on a bill, grand view 
for miles,2 story house. 11 rvome, 9 feet studded, 
bullt by the day of best material, piazza, barn 
40x60, carriage house, tool house and hennery. 
Price $5,500, $2,500 cash. 


Will Exchange for « House in Salem, 
Beverly or Lynn. 


Village residence in Danversport with good 
garden of one acre, choice truit in variety, L¢ 
story house, 11 rooms, high studded, painted and 
blinded, stable, carringe house, wi shed and 
hennery. Price, $3,000, $1,000 cash. 


The Home ofa Wealthy Manufacturer. 


In Weymouth, 12 miles from Boston on O. C. 
R. R., 4 mile from station and village, 2 acre 
estate, plenty frult, modern house, 10 rooms and 
bath, furnace, gas, cpen fireplaces, fine stable 
and hennery, all in excellent condition. frice 
$4 500, $2,500 cash. 

Marshfield by the Sea. 


Overlooking the ocean, 100 acres, bordere. by 
salt water, many fine building sites, land sloping 
towards the sea, owned by a widow, who mus 
gel!, good soil, will cut 20 tons hay, 100 fruit trees, 
large old fashioned house, barn with running 
water, assessed for $2,840. Wrice only $2,700, 
$500 aown, balance easy. 

Lexington. 

farm, 50 acres; 1}g miles from 
station k rich soil, cuts 40 tons bay, milk sold 
at door, plenty fruit, trout brook, first-class build 
ings insured for $6,000, house 9 rooms a: d bath, 
hot and cold water, furnace, also farmhouse, barn 
60x40,shed and hennery. Price, $10,000, $6,000 
cash. 


Market garden 


Scituate Harbor. 

Cottage near the sea,5 rooms and open room for 
storage, as it needs some repairs we can offer it 
for $400, $200 down, a sligtt expense will make « 
pleasant summer home. 

Northfield. 

Handsome vi residence, new 2-story honse 
with tower (see photo.) 18 roums and bath, ho’ 
and cold water or 8 floors, veranda 100 feet long 
from 7 to 10 feet wide, house finished in quartere:\ 
oak and whitewood, cost $10,000. Price, #5 000, 
% cash, or willexchange for rentable property. 

Village Residence. 

Wilmington, 5 minutes walk from station, 2-stor» 
house, 10 rooms, stable nearly new, clay boarde:t 
and painted, both in ood condition, garden vf 
one acre with fruit. Price, $5,300. 3 cash 

Malden. 

Will exchange for a smal! farm, near Faulkner 
station, nearly new house, 6 roo:s, 4,150 fees of 
land with fruit. Price, $2,300, $700 down. 

A Productive Fa. m. 

Sixty acres,rich soil,keeps 32 cow and 4 horses, 
oumab — home use, windmill supplies 
water to buildings, hou e 9 rooms, new st ble, 
cost $1,600, 3ex M4, a 30x34, . —— — 
only $2.500, $500 cash. Apply t? G. h- . 
Middleboro, on O. C.K. R., or Geo. H. Chapin & 
Co., 257 Washington St. 


Malden. 
Near Faulkner station, nearly new cottage of 
6 rooms, en with fruit. Price $2,300, wil] 





149 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON. 


exchange for a small farm. 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTu. 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 


Reval 





Baking 


Powder 











DR. JAKRGER’S 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
‘Free from POISONONS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 





ABSOLUTELY PURE 


TEN TIMES ONE RECORD 
EDITED BY | 


The Committee of Lend a Hand Clubs. 


THE RECORD is published monthly in the 
interests of the Lend a Hand Clubs, and contains 
reports of Clubs and matter pertaining to this 
work. 

Annual Subscription 25 cents. 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Sick Horses and Dogs 


SHOULD BE SENT TO 


549 Albany, cor. Dedham Sts. 


BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL. 
Ambulance may be had at any time. Calls night 
or day. 

EDWARD C. BECKETT, 
Caageces DANIEL D. LEE. 
Telephones 92 Tremont. 


Summer Wines 


CLARETS. Good table wines. Low price. 


CLARETS from Cruse fils fréres, Bordeaux, 
France. Various grades. 


CLARETS from Chateau Villeroy, France 
HAUT SAUTERNES, Paris, Dumas & Co. 
CHAMPAGNES, etc., eto. 


Catawba and California Wines, Rare and 
Fine. Low prices. 


John L. Stevenson & Co. 


John Edward Hannigan 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 
Experience in Selling, Managing and Renting 


5 Pemberton Square, 
Boston. 


Elegant Residences 


in Brookline, Winchester, Alston, Brighton and 
Newton, $10,000 to $12,000; the most approved 
style of suburban architecture ; substantial 
comfortable and attractive to the eye; located 
on the ‘btreets, surrounded by houses of the 
most refined and agreeable people: cool in sum 
mer, tight and warm in winter; near steam and 
electric cars; 10,000 to 20,000 feet of land con 
stantly inc asing in value, very little ready 
cash is u © purchase these delightful 


Room 6, 


ho an me “ oe the purchase money 
ma ‘or _a long time ata very low rate. J. E. 
HANNIG ,5 Pemberton Sq., Room 6, Boston. 


TRUSSES. 


Perfect ( Shrsire’ BELTS 
ELASTIC STOC 


ort as. 
Fitting | "rorron vss TA 


DR. PHELPS, 


90 Tremont St., Under Bost ™M 











Springfield Republican, 
DAILY, SUNDAY, WEEKLY. | 
} 


LEADING NEWSPAPER OF 
NEW ENGLAND. | 
} 


THE 


THE SPRINGFIELD REPU.LICAN was es- 
tablished in Ile24 by Samuel Bowles. It has 
constantly and consistently served the people 
ae ao iadependent and progressive newspaper. 
It undertakes to publish the legitimate news in 
the broadest interpretation, with promptness, 
care, intelligent and convenient arrangement and 
just proportion. It seeks at the same time to 
promote good government, social order and in- 
austrial prosperity, while it also provides a vast 
amount of iuteresting, profitable and entertainin 
reading matter. It is the organ of no specia 
pariy, class or interest. 
THE REPUBLICAN is handsome and clean in 
typographical appearance, and origina! and fresh 
in matter, having ite own exclusive correspond- 
ence, making its own selections and producing 
its own literary and other features. Itis the aim 
of its conducters to make it different from other | 
newspapers rather than like them. 
THE WEELLY REPUBLICAN gives the cream 
of the seven dally issues in its 12 broad pa all 
the important news and the best of the editorial, 
correspondence and general and special features 
of the paper. It is edited and arranged with 
reat care, and is er by many good 
udges the best weekly newspaper and family 
ournal in the country. 
DAILY: 70 cents a month, $2 a quarter, $8 a 
year. | 
SUNDAY: 50 cents a quarter, $2 a year. 
WEEKLY: 50 cents for six months, $1 a year. 
All subscriptions are payable strictly in ad- 
vance. Sample coples free. 


FREE FOR ONE MONTH. 


The Weekly Republican, a 12-page paper, will 
be sent free for one month, to any one who wishes 


to try it. 
Address THE REPUBLICAN, 
Springfleld, Mass. 


Steam Carpet Cleaning 


Carpets Made Over and Relaid. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE- 
TURNED SAME DAY. 


Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. 





UPH . 
J. BR. BRVART lene caueeenenen. 


Between j 
711 Tremont St. Rutland and Concord 8q. | 


FIVE PROPHETS OF TO-DAY. 


—BY— 
EDWARD E. HALE, WM. H. LYON 
and CHAS. G. AMES. 


Rough white paper covers, 25cts. 
For sale at the Unitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon 8t., 
and Lend a Hand office 3 Hamilton Place 





OARD in a charming old-fashioned house in 
a near suburb of Boston; there is a suite of | 
three rooms and large parlor to be let with board; | 
there are ample and attractive grounds and a | 
large piazza, easily accessible from the city; this 
offers a rare opportunity for a quiet family who | 
wish to avoid the cares of housekeeping and 
secure the privacy and comforts of a home with 
the owner of the estate. Address M. M. R., 
Boston Commonwealth. 


A LADY just returned from Chicago would 
like to chaperon four young ladies to the 
Columbian Exposition. Best of refe: ences given 
and required. For further particulars, address 
Chap ron, Office of Bosion Comn ouwentli 

Bromfield St. 


25 
» 


— 





Carlyle Gut Cavendish 


The correct tobacco for the Briar 
and Meerschaum. 


+ GOULSTON, TUBACCONIST 


273 WASHINGTON ST.j 


Special Premium 
For New Subscribers 
to the Commonwealth, 
A New England Boyhood, 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


Handsome Libyoren ey Yor Mailed Free 
o> College itary r ee 


oe 


TRADE MARK. 


CM 

















































50 Bromfield Street 


Room 13. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


AND 


DECORATIVE 
DESIGNING. 


“uilding Plans and Specification, 


Our Charges Are Reasonani 
*, 
CALL AND SEE Us. 























Tue CRAWFORD SHOE 





Is sold to the Wearer at nearer its cost to 
make than any First-Class Shoe made in the 


World. 





a@°182 Boylston St., op. Public Garden. 
45 Green St. Main St., Charlestown. 





where you can buy 2 paif of the 
genuine CRAWFORD SHOES. 


AIR M Eco . 
ATTRESs An 
' 
If you want health and come Publi 
yA iA ly S AIR MATTRESS. Aba mth sleep on ty 
only periect bed male. Indorsed Pere, Wed tae 
Manufactured and thy ME i oticg ; 
InfLeading and Correct§Styles.} AIK GOODS COMPANY TTEMPLE oe CC 
L. E. FLETCHER & CO BIBLIA: 
t) a . ° 
’ Devoted to Bit ’ Classical a ots 
No. 158 Boylston Street, Archeology. etal 
(Opposite the Common.) Scdiaanen ten “ag so Seveten Pasescing : - 
ad This publication, now 8 sixth ‘ ; 7 
by over 3000 persons each m oth, rp . 
publication in this co levetede: Ae & | 
and Oriental Research. Monthly. Ope nal \ 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, ac 
e ILLUSTRATED EDITION, - 
POST OF FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. — Folio, on heavy book paper, with thom fap ; 
fifty illustrations in each number. Der, ‘ 
f ) - 31, sees 026.000. ne ‘tel @ . 
CA BTLITI RS oe. * Zoveu7.as1.e7 | ‘rely to Egyptian History and Archaclogy by 
$2,325,768.04 Davis and Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt to 
onaiti . Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commences i 
be --! eS en. peices ave the June, 1892, number, and will be compiemey 
Awmuni (aah distributions are pee uponall | 24 Parts. Monthly. Six Dollars a year, 
policies. Every policy has endorsed thereon the , ‘ 
cash surrender and paid-up insurance values to BIBLIA PUBLISHING (0, A 
which the insured is entitled by the Massachuetts Meriden, Cons, 
Statute. e - aa 
Pamphiets rates an! values |for any age sent Morphine Habit Cured sy 
on application \o ihe Company’s Uffice. OPI M:: 20 days. ene Ul cared, Mai 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebance.Oig. a 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pr = 
8s. F. TRULL,"*Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 
er gare: . By Rev. EDWARD EVERETT Halt, BD a 
y 
We would call your attention to our These sermons wil! be sent post-paid, w any fm - - 
New Plating and Repairing Depart- (dress on receipt of price. Six om > 
: Bound volumes ¢1.50. 
ment. All kinis of Hollow Ware, such omit 
: | No. 1. THE CHURCH AND Tt ORLD 
as Cake Baskets, Butter Dishes,Casters «< 2 THE FIRST CHUKCH OF CHRIST 
: : ; “™ 3. LIFE HID WITH GOD 
and Ice Pitchers; also Table Knives) « 4 THE PERFECT SUNDAY SCHL A 
“ 5. Tu GLORIFY GOD. ; 
Forks and Sporns, etc., »~romptly « 6. WHITTIER, CURTIS LONGFELLIF New 
“* 7. «©°*TIS FIFTY YEARS SINCE.’ Here 
attended to. “ 8. PERSONAL RELIGION. “af 
a a ae od ‘ 9 MODERN Nee SERVER ~ , 
¥ * 10. TO ENJOY HIM FO ER. Wea 
APPLETON & BASSETY. {)! fygni’t ies we 
“12. HOW TO USE J AB ' 
Wuccensers to 6. v= rows & CO, “43. LIGHT OF THE WORLD. a 
304 WASHINGTON ST. “14. PHILLIPS BROOKS. - 
* 15. CKEEDS AND LIFE. 
= “16. LAW OF LOVE. 
co “17. CHRISTIAN MYSTICS 
IOMOMCIIMNICR MARE js) FAILURE AND ST REAGTR _ 
a r : Tale eye * 19. PALM SUNDAY AND EASTES 
NO MOUSTACHE NO PAY “20. MANHOOD. 
F “21. THK WILL OF GOD 
: * 22. SUMMER SERVICE. 
Subscriptions may be sent to the publishers 
: ; J. STILMAN SMITH & C0. 
a ~ EMPL E PACE!) 2 Hamilton Place, Boste™ , 
JOHN CONLON & CO., 
4 
198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston. ; 
rN . 
SPECIALTIES : A Fascin {Ng Bock i 
—— | Dr. Hales 7 
GENUINE { vf af 
BLACKBERRY BRANDY. Mew England Bojhovt 
, vailed FREE . 
Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. hag om ea ees ee ts 
© eacn : 
New Subscriber 
Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchant® and | S on 9 vest ' 
nd for Price List. | to the Boston Commonwet®* Ex 
ree ie 
a@-225 Wash. St., near Thompson’s Spa, , 
a@-611 Washington St., op. Globe Theatre. , 
a@- Under the United States Hotel. orld 
; Ww 
ag 20-24 Park Sq., nr. Providence Depot. Is the only place in the 


